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Josiah Lane, the father of Albert G. Lane, came to Cook 
County with his wife in 1836 and settled at Galewood on the 
old Gale farm a little northeast of Oak Park, then a long distance 
from Chicago, but now within the city limits. On this farm 
Albert Lane was born, March 15, 1841, and here the old farm- 
house still stands. Albert was the oldest of eight children. When 
the Lane family came to Cook County in 1836, the total popula- 
tion of Chicago did not exceed two thousand, and the exports 
from the Chicago port that year amounted to $1,000.64. 

Soon after the birth of Albert the family moved to Chicago 
and settled in a cottage on the site now occupied by Rothschild’s 
department store. The cottage was later moved to 132 West 
Monroe Street, and is still occupied by the family. Upon the 
great open prairie, used as a cow pasture, the boy Albert ventured 
as far west as Ashland Avenue in the capacity of herdsman; and 
from this time the sturdy, independent character of the lad rapidly 
developed. When he began school, the entire school attendance 
of Chicago did not equal that of one of our largest schools at the 
present, and there was no high school. 

As a carpenter, Albert Lane’s father found difficulty enough 
in supporting his family of eight members on a dollar and a half 
per day, and at the age of twelve years it seemed necessary for 
the boy to leave school and go to work, as he could thereby turn 
in one dollar and fifty cents per week toward the family expenses. 
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Albert cheerfully complied, but his heart longed for his school, 
and he gained permission to return to it by offering to earn the 
dollar fifty per week out of school hours. He did it, of course— 
he never failed at anything—and by selling papers he carried 
himself through grammar school and into the first class of the 
first Chicago high school. With this class he would have been 
graduated from the high school under Mr. Charles Dupee in 
1858 at the age of eighteen years, but he had to leave school a 
short time before graduation. 

In the Lane family teaching was second nature, and to it 
Albert naturally turned. In the year that he left school he was 
placed in charge of the old Franklin School, and was its principal 
until 1868, a term of ten years, when he succeeded John F. 
Eberhart as superintendent of Cook County schools. With one 
interruption of four years he filled this office with distinguished 
ability until December, 1891—that is, for nineteen years. During 
the four years’ interim he turned his attention to banking—and 
with marked success. 

The year 1873 brought to Albert Lane misfortune such as 
tries the very souls of men and tests their integrity to the utmost. 
As county superintendent he had on deposit in the Franklin Bank 
school fund money amounting to $33,000. The bank failed, and 
the deposit was absolutely wiped out—a total loss. As a deposi- 
tory the bank had been approved by the county commissioners, 
and Mr. Lane was probably under no legal obligations to refund 
the money. To add to his perplexities, he failed of re-election as 
county superintendent the same year. Now his splendid concep- 
tion of honor and his superb courage came to the front. No 
legal technicality for a moment dimmed his vision. To him the 
educational fund was a sacred trust, and without a moment’s 
hesitation he entered upon the task before him. 

Getting his bondsmen together, he called upon them to make 
good the loss, and pledged them that every dollar with interest 
should be paid back to them. He converted into cash whatever 
of property he had accumulated, applied it on the debt, and then 
for nineteen long years he labored and saved to wipe out the 
balance—and he did it—principal and interest amounting to 
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$45,000. It was my good fortune to call upon him at his office 
at the consummation of this struggle. I found him out of the 
office, but he came in soon after, and never shall I forget the sort 
of glory that seemed to envelop him, as, stretching to his full 
height, he brought his hand down upon my shoulder and said 
with the utmost intensity: “Bright, I have just paid the last 
dollar of it.” In the annals of Chicago can be found nothing 
more thrilling than this heroic struggle of Albert Lane. His will 
be a name to conjure with in teaching civic virtue when that of 
many a Chicago millionaire shall have passed into oblivion. 

The county superintendent was, ex officio, a member of the 
Cook County Board of Education. Acting in this capacity, Mr. 
Lane was largely instrumental in bringing Colonel Parker to the 
Cook County Normal School. This was a momentous event in 
the history of that institution, and the next few years made the 
school not only of national but also of world-wide importance. 
Mr. Lane fully appreciated the value and importance of Colonel 
Parker’s work, and in all of the troublous times which followed 
he stood staunchly for the school and made possible its final 
triumphant success. 

Beginning in December, 1891, Mr. Lane served as city super- 
intendent of Chicago for seven years. They were the most 
arduous years of his life. Through the pernicious meddling of 
the city hall, politics became rampant in educational affairs, and 
the balking of his plans for the schools so added to the natural 
burdens of the office that even Mr. Lane’s splendid health gave 
way. He never recovered from the strain of the last two years 
in the city office, and it was doubtless fortunate for him that he 
failed of re-election in July, 1898. Here again Mr. Lane’s loyalty 
to Chicago schools shone forth, and with it a dignified manliness 
of character. He cheerfully accepted the office of district superin- 
tendent, and, in so doing, rendered a service to the city of Chicago 
which it would be difficult to overestimate. His intimate knowl- 
edge of school affairs of city, county, and state was unequaled by 
that of any other man. This,added to his sound judgment, his vast 
acquaintance, and his unselfish devotion to the schools, made him 
almost indispensable as a counselor to his successors in the city 
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office. This service was freely rendered and fully acknowledged. 
He remained at his post until well into the last vacation, though 
often working under intense weariness. 

Albert Lane had often expressed the hope that he might “die 
in the harness,” and this desire was practically gratified. After 
a short vacation at Bay View with his family, and as the con- 
stant companion of his little granddaughter, he felt called upon 
to return to his post of duty; but his strength gave out on the 
return trip, and a very few days closed one of the noblest lives 
that have ever blest this city. 

Albert Lane’s work was not confined to Chicago or Cook 
County. For thirty-five years he was a potent factor in the State 
Teachers’ Association, of which he was at one time president. 
No other man has contributed more than he to the success of the 
National Educational Association. For many years he was a 
member of its executive committee and was also its financial 
manager. In a recent letter Mr. Irwin Shepard, secretary of the 
association, said: “I do not see how we can go on without him.” 
The National Educational Association accorded him its highest 
honor in 1893, when he became its president. Few men have 
enjoyed so general a personal acquaintance among prominent 
educators throughout the United States, and to none was accorded 
greater respect. 

Albert Lane saw almost the entire growth of Chicago. He 
loved the city intensely, and he gave all the worth of his splendid 
manhood to her service. His impress upon the county schools 
was remarkable. He rendered to the city just as generous and 
devoted service as to the county. This service was fully appre- 
ciated by the teachers with whom he worked, and today thousands 
of them mourn his loss. 

As a citizen Mr. Lane shirked no responsibility. He proved 
that a schoolmaster may be a man among men; for few enjoyed 
so generally or so genuinely as he the respect and confidence of 
his fellow-citizens. He was a devoted member of the Methodist 
church, and in its service his life was spent. Thousands of young 
men connected with the Young Men’s Christian Association, of 
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which he was trustee, knew Mr Lane, admired him as an ideal 
Christian gentleman, and emulated his example. 

His devoted wife said of him the other day: “He was all 
that a son could be; he was all that a husband could be; he was 
all that a father could be; he was all that a church member could 
be; and you know what he was as a citizen and as an educator.” 

Yes, we know full well. His labors are ended, but the 
influence of a noble life can have no end. Albert Lane’s cheerful- 
ness, his devotion to duty, his courage, his unselfishness, his 
clearness of vision and fearlessness in living up to his convictions, 
the charming sincerity of his friendship, and his keen sense of 
right and justice, all added to the rarest integrity, made up a 
character which is our inheritance. We admired him, we trusted 
him, we loved him. We are better teachers because he labored 
among and with us. 

Mr. Lane was married in July, 1878, to Miss Frances Smal- 
wood, a teacher in the high school. Two children blessed this 
union. 

To his sorrowing wife and daughters we express our warmest 
sympathy in their great bereavement. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 


JOHN S. WELCH 
Supervisor of Grammar Grades, Salt Lake City Schools 


In the “Outline of Social Science” published in the April num- 
ber of the Elementary School Teacher, an attempt was made to 
indicate how first-hand experiences in social, industrial, and 
political life, which touch the child on every hand, may be organ- 
ized into a working force for intelligently constructing history and 
also for defining the child to himself in terms of the great com- 
plex life in which he finds himself. The motive of the present 
article is to deal with the why, and also to answer briefly some 
of the objections that may be raised in opposition to the teaching 
of social science in the elementary schools. 

To get a reasonable working hypothesis it may be well to call 
to mind the significance of a movement that i$ now a matter of 
history. Here we shall find the genesis of the new movement 
in modern education. 

Not many decades ago educators had begun to realize that 
the tendency of the school world was to divorce the child from 
the real world. Instead of coming in contact with things—their 
relations and interrelations—his whole energy and attention 
were centered on learning many more or less useful, but wholly 
unrelated, facts about things. The scholar was distinguished by 
his ability to know—by his knowledge—regardless of his utter 
failure, perhaps, as a constructive doer. He was so busily engaged 
in memorizing the ideas and opinions of others that he had little 
time and often less inclination to formulate ideas and opinions of 
his own. Children of a larger, as well as those of a lesser, growth 
were often prodigies in their ability to follow the calf-paths of 
the mind, but they were often startlingly deficient in their ability 
to blaze new trails. The whole idea at that time, controlling the 
school and shaping the work, was to prepare for high school, 
college, and going out into the world. The motto writ large, so 
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that he who would might read, was: ‘Be miserable now. 
Glory, fame, pleasure unspeakable, power and dignity of office, 
are just around the corner.” 

A few there were even in those good old days of settled 
opinions who had begun to think that life is growth; that it is 
with us always; that we are in the here and the now realizing a 
large, rich, full-orbed life, or a mean, petty, cramped, and dwarfish 
life; that the life now large or small is the precursor of the life 
that is to be—the foundation upon which it must be built. They 
had also begun to realize that every child born into the world is 
the center of his own universe. About him prairie and forest, 
mountain and stream, bird and beast, range themselves. About 
him planets, stars, and suns sweep and blaze and burn. In fact, 
all that he can ever know of earthly form and color, of heavenly 
splendor, of visible and invisible worlds, must be built out of and 
upon the ideas that are poured in through eye and ear and mus- 
cular sense. So nature-study was ushered—nay, forced itselfi— 
into the course of study. Thus a study of things became a 
necessary preparation for a study about things. 

This is neither the time nor the place to comment on how 
this primary impulse and spirit of nature-study has _ been 
thwarted and deadened by the old show of things; how it became 
one more line added to the knowledge about things, nor of how 
it took the more practical, but equally deadening, point of view 
which may be summed up in: ‘What form of life interferes with 
you most? Kill it.” It is better to deal with the spirit that 
ushered it in, however much blind leaders of the blind may have 
thwarted and deadened that spirit. 

Nature-study, then, is a study of things: what they are; what 
they do; how they do it; or of what they have done, are doing, 
purpose to do; their motive. Thus the movement may be from 
groups of individuals to individuals in groups; a study of group 
relations and group conduct. Upon this foundation, and upon 
this alone, the world of science not present to the senses may be 
built. 

Now this great realm of nature—this world—includes the 
child himself in his group relations. From this standpoint we 
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must determine, not whether we will, but whether we must take 
note of social science in our school work. What is the signifi- 
cance of group study? It is the study and organization of the 
elements out of which are built every form and phase of human 
thought and activity. It comprehends all history, patriotism, 
citizenship. 

To see this motive-force of history—society grouped and re- 
grouped—in the present, and its significance in giving purpose 
and meaning to the past, as well as pointing to all the future, it 
may be well to consider for a moment an attitude of mind toward 
history. 

Aside from the deep and permanent influence of Hebrew 
literature, it seems quite unnecessary to take much note of ori- 
ental civilization, as western civilization was only indirectly 
affected by it. True, the Persian invasion welded the people of 
Greece together in defense of home and country, revealed their 
power and resources to them, and had a tendency to bind them 
together by ties of common memories, if not common interests. 
Yet the tendency in Greece was ever toward individual freedom 
from the larger group interests, that is, freedom for the free 
men. It may have been this tendency which gave rise to the 
versatility of Greek genius, her sculpture and painting, her poetry 
and philosophy, which remain the wonder and the inspiration of 
all ages, and through which Greece bequeathed to the world the 
mighty impulse called progress. 

The tendency in Rome was toward freedom in terms of Roman 
citizenship. This tendency gave rise to the great body of laws 
which sought to incorporate, interpret, and define the social and 
political rights of the individual and to define his obligations 
and limitations in his relation to the state. These laws, thus 
formulated and defined, form the basis of modern jurisprudence. 
The extension of citizenship through the vast cosmopolitan organi- 
zation known as the Roman Empire, thus recognizing the 
political brotherhood of man; the fostering of the central idea in 
Christianity, thus recognizing the higher brotherhood ; the extend- 
ing of law and order and systems of political organization, have 
been Rome’s contribution to modern civilization. 
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The Teuton attempted to solve the problem of representa- 
tive government; of extending and enlarging the social and 
political rights of man; of instituting constitutional forms of 
government that grow directly out of, and rest upon, the consent 
of the governed; of proclaiming the doctrine that all men are 
created equal in their right to aspire to develop and to realize 
the best that is in them, an idea which must eventually leave no 
place in their thought for the bondman or the slave. 

This tendency toward freedom, transferred to the untram- 
meled West, blossomed in this republic of ours. It is the expres- 
sion of a people’s thought and feeling transplanted to a new 
world and modified by the new conditions in the new environ- 
ment. It is the thought and feeling of a people enacted into 
law as they were changed and shaped and fashioned on the anvil 
of experience by the hammers of toil and suffering, of privations 
and sorrow, of splendid courage and noble self-sacrifice during 
all of the years required to cause the wilderness to blossom as 
the rose. For the first time on a broad and comprehensive plan 
the rights of the world’s down-most were clearly recognized, 
and a broader and a nobler meaning was written into the term 
“citizenship.” This generic idea gave rise to the public-school 
system whose mission is “to preserve the past, conserve the 
present, and shape the future.” 

The foregoing is intended merely as an outline suggestive 
of the stream of history flowing into and shaping the life of the 
present. It is also intended to suggest that the permanent things 
of history, the ones that have endured, are those most worthy of 
study. All the facts of history which may lay claim to the 
student’s attention are those which revolve about these vital 
principles, aiding or retarding their development, or adapting 
them to new conditions. Before he can appreciate this causal 
movement in history the child must first become conscious of 
the institutions which constitute his life as well as the life of 
society. That is, he must deal with the institutions that came to 
be before he can appreciate or intelligently understand the pro- 
cesses by which they came to be. Through the study of history, 
as he learns to appreciate the vast expenditure of time, men, and 
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money required to shape these institutions to what they now are, 
a larger and a more significant meaning will be written into these 
institutions. 

If the above assumption is even in a measure true, then the 
study of social science, the study of groups and group relations 
which touch the child on every hand—call it by whatever name 
you will— is just as essential a foundation for the purposeful 
study of history as is the study of nature as a foundation on 
which to build the sciences. Out of the material of the here and 
the now the child will rebuild the unseen past and construct the 
still more progressive future. 

This is the justification of, and the necessity for, the study of 
social science in the elementary schools. 

The objections and the objectors to that study may be dealt 
with briefly. 

Of course, conservatism, which sums itself up in “our safe 
and sound leaders of educative thought,” will stand aghast at 
the bare idea of adding one more subject to an already over- 
crowded and bewildering course of study. (They evidently 
overlook the fact that the principle of elimination applied to the 
husks in the overcrowded course would soon reduce it to a 
reasonable working basis.) They still earnestly plead for a 
better mastering of the essentials of an education, reserving the 
right, of course, to name the essentials. They will still continue 
to give little time or consideration to weighing the difference 
between what a child really needs to know and to do in terms of 
his own growth and development, and what is assumed ought to 
be known in terms of the subject-matter divided by the number 
of school years! 

The teacher, now driven to the verge of distraction in a vain 
endeavor to “jam in, cram in” all of the facts now embodied in 
the outline for her grade, will groan in anguish of spirit at this 
added burden—this new thing to be held accountable for. The 
requirements, pressed down from above, won’t let her realize 
even for a moment that the child is her only subject, the world 
of matter and idea, the material from which to choose her 
means; what he is, the only legitimate test of her work. 
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We as teachers must all learn to realize that, if the old 
subject-matter system lays claims to the man in the White 
House, it must with equal consistency lay claim to the individual 
who has reached potter’s field by way of the gallows. 
We must also realize that scholarship is not, has never been, 
synonymous with character. We must come to know that the 
quality of knowledge, not the amount, determines the quality of 
the individual. 

“Tt is the duty of each individual to be born a man of 
social tendencies which his communal tradition requires of him; 
if he persist in being born a different sort of man, then, as far as 
his variation goes, he is liable to be found a criminal before the 
bar of public conscience and law, and to be suppressed in an 
asylum or a reformatory, in Siberia or in the potter’s field.’’? 

It is at least one of the functions of the public schools to 
determine the ideals toward which the individual aspires. 

Another class of objectors will be found among the educators 
who still long for the good old-fashioned education which taught 
children to know things and to do things, and which never 
worried either the teacher or the children with the why of the 
knowing or doing. Their philosophy may be summed up in a 
simple problem in subtraction, 21-9. child should be taught 
9 from 1 I cannot take, so I borrow one from the 2. Nine from 
11 leaves 2 and 1 borrowed from the 2 leaves 1, hence 12!” It 
is so simple! Such philosophy is born of the time-worn plati- 
tude: ‘The child learns to do by doing, and doesn’t reason at 
first.” Out of nothing something comes! He will reason after 
while! When he teaches school, perhaps! 

The members of this class will also throw their hands up 
in horror at this new attempt to cause a child to realize himself 
and his functions in terms of others; to cause him to know that 
humanity and service are the largest words yet written in the 
vocabulary of man. Or they may hedge by saying: “All this is 
well enough after the child has mastered the essentials.” They 
may assume the position of the authority on reading who says: 
“After the child has learned to read, the wise teacher begins to 


1 Baldwin’s Social and Ethical Interpretations. 
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look about for reading matter that is worth while,” and who 
evidently ignores the pertinent question: “Why shouldn’t the 
wise teacher look about long before that interesting phase of 
development is reached?” 

In spite of conservatism, time element, what-not, these new 
forces must dominate both schools and teachers. We may retard, 
we cannot stop, the new demand of a new time in our work. 

With the course of study as now arranged, where shall we 
find time for work in social science? We shall take time from 
problems in arithmetic which have naught to do with the child’s 
life and precious little to do with adult life. We shall take it 
from the time usually devoted to the reading of scraps of litera- 
ture found in the average reader, selections which are utterly 
devoid of any thrill or stimulus toward a higher life. We shall 
take it from the time given to that portion of geography, as now 
taught, which has nothing to do with the heavens above, the 
earth beneath, or the waters under the earth. We may take some 
time from some of the handwork with great profit. 

It may be permissible to digress at this point for a moment 
to make the meaning clear. 

“The child epitomizes the race;” therefore, because his ances- 
tors (considerably remote) gathered and selected grasses and 
made baskets under the stress of necessity, it becomes vitally 
essential that grasses be gathered and baskets be woven, willy 
nilly, by every child of school age from Maine to the Golden 
Gate until some of us shy at grasses and raffia in the school- 
room more than we did at the old-time birch! 

This is no disparagement of handwork. It simply raises 
the question as to whether the handwork of today should be 
based, to any great extent, on by-gone conditions. The mistake, 
if one exists, lies in assuming that the simple is necessarily so 
to the child, though far removed in time and thought, instead 
of believing that the known and necessary are simple however 
complex apparently, and that the far-off, the unknown, is complex 
however simple it may seem. 

In dealing with social science we must be careful to avoid 
one factor which has greatly disturbed the educational vision in 
some quarters, that is, the bugbear of environment. Some of us 
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are prone to believe that environment merely refers to the little 
physical pocket in which we happen to find ourselves. It is well 
to recognize this physical environment, for, as has been said, 
it is a factor with which we must deal. We must build our 
world out of the material of every phase and form of life found 
therein. But we must not stop here. We must go on to realize 
the spiritual environment in terms of the accumulated treasures 
of the ages, preserved in song and story; in scientific dis- 
coveries; in bronze or marble or on the glowing canvas; and in 
the uplifting message of the poet, prophet, and seer. From the 
environment of the vicinity the child must be led to the contem- 
platon of the universe; from the world-wide, material environ- 
ment, to the highest spiritual environment yet penned or pictured. 
On this basis, from this standpoint, must we settle the question 
as to whether the teacher shall be one of the group, or whether 
there shall be a group and a teacher requiring new groups with 
new leaders. 
Shall we as teachers ever fully realize that there is but one 
subject for us to teach, that is, the child? Shall we ever realize 
that he is the exhaustible quantity, the subject-matter the inex- 
haustible quantity, so far as he is concerned? Shall we realize 
that we must finally turn from the subject as an end to regard it 
wholly as a means? Shall we, instead of assuming the facts 
that ought to be known, determine what will best meet the needs 
of the period of growth with which we have to deal? Shall we 
all finally realize that the self grows in the body as the plant 
grows in the soil, and that all the teacher can do in the process 
is to make conditions for the grower to have free access to the 
sunshine, light, warmth, soil, moisture, the factors of material 
and spiritual life and growth? When such an idea prevails we 
shall cease to worry over teaching all that the course of study 
contains as a minimum. We shall know that children, like our- 
selves, will continue to forget nine-tenths of all that we thought 
so essential for them to learn each day. We shall know that the 
growth toward a larger and larger self—the is and the ought to 
be—which sums itself up in conduct and character, in the ability 
to know and to do, to aspire and to be, is the end and aim of 
school and culture. 
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NORWAY 
A READING LESSON. II 


GEORG THORNE-THOMSEN 


And now begins a merry life for the children. Up early in 
the morning to take the cattle to the best pastures, and then to 
pick flowers and berries the whole day. For the evening the best 
part of all is left—to sit around the hearth and listen to fairy- 
tales. In this way the short summer passes rapidly—altogether 
too rapidly. 

Among the remembrances of a Norwegian boy none are 
dearer to him than those connected with the saeter. When school 
closes at the end of June, it is the highest ambition of every 
schoolboy to visit the mountains. How I used to long for them 
and look forward to the hour when I could put the books on the 
shelf and say goodby to the hot, dusty city! 

With the knapsack on his shoulder, and with a very little 
money in his pocket, the Norwegian boy leaves his home and 
stays away for weeks during the summer. Wherever he goes, 
everyone is kind to him, and, thanks to Norwegian hospitality, 
he does not spend more than ten to twenty cents a day. In 
many places they receive him as a guest and are glad to have 
him. He has to walk most of the time, the railways being few 
and the rivers not very navigable. Of course, the wealthy for- 
eigner travels all over the country in the cariol, a typical Nor- 
wegian vehicle for one horse. On the steep, narrow mountain- 
paths these rich people have the mountain-horse to carry them. 
But the schoolboy can afford no such extravagance. A pair of 
strong legs, a determination to climb all the peaks nobody else 
could climb, and fifteen to twenty dollars in his pocket are his 
whole outfit for a five to six weeks’ journey. But he gets on all 
right. Maybe his feet are sore once in a while; perhaps he does 
not climb all the peaks that stand in his way; maybe he doesn’t 
travel so very fast; but what he gains by this slow way of travel- 
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ing is a thorough understanding and appreciation of his country 
and its people. Traveling on foot gives, more than any other 
way of traveling, a splendid opportunity of coming into close 
contact with the peasants and their lives; and the boy coming 
back from his journey brings with him a strong impression of 
the beauty of his country and a better knowledge of its people. 

. But it is not only in summer time that we visit the different 
parts of our country; the winter also gives us, perhaps, still better 
opportunities. From their earliest childhood, the Norwegian 
boy and girl become accustomed to the use of the ski—a kind of 
snowshoe, that, however, bears no resemblance to the Indian 
snowshoe. When the snow lies several feet deep, covering up 
every path and road, when the lakes are frozen, and with only a 
few hours of daylight, we visit the mountains and forests on 
snowshoes. All the saeters, the pasture houses, are closed, 
and we may be fifty to sixty miles away from any human dwell- 
ing; but on such trips we are generally supplied with reindeer 
bags, which furnish us shelter for the night. Usually two per- 
sons sleep in one bag; and, although surrounded by ice and snow, 
and at a temperature of twenty to thirty degrees below zero. 
this bag gives us a warm shelter for the night. Snowshoe- 
running is the typical national sport in Norway, and is indulged 
in by young and old, men and women. A Norwegian girl on skis 
is a pretty sight; health and independence are her main charac- 
teristics; and the boys, who on their skis jump ninety to a hun- 
dred feet, and lie out in the dark winter night far from home, 
grow to be men with a healthy mind in a healthy body. 

As a young boy, with a knapsack on my shoulders, I climbed 
the Galdho Peak, the highest peak of Jotenheim, together with 
some countrymen and an English couple. Tied together with 
a thick rope and with axes and sticks, we first crossed the im- 
mense ice-field that stretches off for miles at the foot of the peak. 

Finding our way over the many crevasses, the intense heat 
reflected from the ice burned our faces. In hot, but perfectly 
clear, weather we reached the summit, where our guide had built 
a small hut, after having first carried the timber on his shoulders 
all the way over the snow-fields. From this little hut we en- 
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joyed one of the grandest scenes a person can look upon; one 
of the wildest, at any rate. On all sides of us nothing was to pe 
seen but rock, ice, and snow; in the whole landscape you coule 
discover neither grass nor forests, neither a bending river nor a 
glittering water-sheet. It was a perfect Arctic scene. All the 
valleys, the gorges, the fiords, were hidden from our view. The 
icy tongues licked the mountain-sides, and far west the sunshine 
sparkled on the Justedal bree, the largest snow-field of Europe. 

It was among these mountains that the god Thor, in the old 
days, fought the Jotuns, or the frost giants; it was here that he 
used his never-failing hammer. But on Christmas Eve Thor is 
again at the head of the warlike gods. In the furious winter 
storms they ride through Jotenheim on foaming black horses. 
The peasants from the surrounding valleys hear the terrible noise 
and tremble, and woe to him who has forgotten to put the sign 
of the cross on the doors of his house and barn. He may find 
his cattle and horses gone, or even he himself may be dragged by 
one of the valkyries up to Valhal. This ride of the gods on 
Christmas Eve is known as the Aasgaardsridt. 

A sail along the northern coast of Norway, with its thousands 
of islands, is wonderful. The islands assume the most fantastic 
shapes and give rise to a rich folk lore; every rock and cliff has 
its story attached to it; islands, miles apart, act as characters in 
one drama, and whole series of cliffs and rocks are connected in 
the same story. There is a group of rocky islands called the 
Seven Sisters; at some distance another island is found known 
as the Horseman; with a stretch of your imagination you can 
make out the panting steed and the gigantic figure on his back. 
The giant was pursuing these seven maidens, so the story goes; 
but, unable to catch up with them, he lifted a tremendous rock 
and flung it after them; the stone passed through a large moun- 
tain, and the hole it left can still be seen. 

Some of these rocks are teeming with life, and millions of 
birds use them as their roosting-places. At a distance you see 
only a moving mass, but coming nearer you will find that this 
mass consists of millions and millions of birds. To possess such 
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a bird-rock is to be rich, because it yields annually immense 
quantities of the finest down. 

Here, among these islands, the Lofoten Islands, are the most 
extensive fisheries of Norway. In the coldest part of the winter, 
people from the surrounding districts, even from regions far 
south, meet on these islands to attend the winter’s fishing. 
If they fail, it means starvation to thousands; if they turn out 
well, families may become rich in a few weeks. But terrible . 
storms rage here, and in a single night hundreds of boats may be 
upset, leaving families all along the coast unprovided for. 

Imagine a scene here in midsummer, among these fantastically 
shaped islands, where the whales are playing and the birds are 
crying; you might think you had come to a fairyland. At night 
the light of the sun is very pale, weird, and drowsy, and the sky 
has every appearance of sunset. The birds seek their nests, the 
dew falls, all nature seems to go to rest. But this lasts only for 
a short time; the mellow light passes away, and the whole sky be- 
comes brilliant as at sunrise. The sun rises; shortly afterward 
there is life everywhere. The birds begin to sing again and go 
busily to work; the northern summer is so short, and so much 
has to be accomplished before fall sets in; the young ones must be 
taught to fly, to be ready to spread their wings and go with their 
parents far south when the autumn storms begin. 

Norway has a long and dark winter, but it has also a warm 
and beautiful summer. If you have missed the sun through the 
dark winter months, you enjoy its return so much more. The 
summer sends a message of its coming through air and water; 
you feel the summer in the warm breeze from the sea, in the 
blue sky. The ice loosens on the rivers and comes dancing down 
from the mountains. In a short time it is green everywhere, 
right up to the edge of the glacier. The sun seems to feel 
how cruel it has been in staying away so long, and tries to make 
up for all the dark winter days. How fast everything grows, 
and how rapidly the landscape changes! And no wonder; for 
many a week the sun shines without sinking below the horizon. 
Instead of a day of twelve hours, there is a day of three months. 
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Evening comes, but still the gleam of the sun is on the sea and 
among the mountains. 

People up in the northern regions look forward to the return 
of the sun with the greatest impatience; they watch all the things 
that predict its coming. They notice with the greatest delight 
the high, flaming pyramid which it forms at the horizon while 
still being under it. When, at last, the mountains are burning 
in its beams, and it appears down in the fiord and valleys, there 
is then a joy that only those can feel that have missed its sight 
for nine to ten weeks. The guns from Vardohus, the most north- 
ern fort of Norway, are thundering, and the day of the sun’s re- 
turn is celebrated as a holiday. Forgotten are all the dark and 
dreary hours, and life seems beautiful again. Nobody thinks of 
sleep, but only of enjoying the short, beautiful summer. 

After the last days of July the day grows rapidly shorter, and 
you see less and less of the sun, till at last it disappears. But 
although the sun itself cannot be seen, there is a bright glow in 
the eastern sky every day, which, as winter deepens, becomes 
dimmer and dimmer, until there are only a couple of hours at 
noon when you can see to work by daylight. When the weather 
is stormy, lamps are kept burning all day. However, most people 
overestimate the darkness of the winters far north. They are 
not so dark, after all; the stars, the moon, and the reflection 
from the snow and ice give much light, and, still more, there is 
the aurora borealis that makes the northern winter nights so 
beautiful. 

From our earliest childhood we are nursed by folklore and 
mythology. All nature seems alive and speaks to us—the moun- 
tains, the lakes, the rivers and the brooks, the deep sea, and the 
forest. 

When St. Olaf attempted to introduce Christianity and built 
the first churches in Norway, he had a terrible struggle; the 
old gods were not willing to give up their hold on the people 
without a battle. So they rose against the king with their hosts 
of Jotens, dwarfs, and other strange beings. It was for them a 
hopeless fight; nothing availed against the victorious king; their 
very efforts to obstruct him were turned into blessings, and their 
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gigantic strength became an instrument in his hands. Soon the 
king’s work was successfully accomplished; but, as a punishment 
for their obstinacy, many of the giants were turned into stone, 
and are now found all over the country as representatives of the 
old mythology in the fantastically shaped islands and cliffs, 
waiting for their final judgment. But most of these strange 
beings are still said to people the mountains and forests. Some- 
times you hear the most beautiful music from within the moun- 
tains; or you see a castle in a place where you saw nothing be- 
fore. A large crowd of people is gathered outside it, and music 
and noise are heard from within. Then you must be careful, or 
else these beings may get power over you; but if you make the 
sign of the cross, or say the Lord’s Prayer loud enough, it 
will all vanish in a second, and nothing will be left of all the 
splendor. If you don’t take this precaution, you may be drawn 
into the mountain where these beings live, and where all is gold 
and silver. 

In the waterfalls the fossegrim lives. He plays the violin, and 
they say that Ole Bull and other famous violinists learned their 
art from him. Sometimes he plays so beautifully, so enchant- 
ingly, that you forget everything, and are tempted to throw your- 
self into the waterfall. Sometimes the tune is so heavy, so mourn- 
. ful, that you can’t help weeping. 

In the lakes and the fiords lives the ndkke—a being who every 
year wants the sacrifice of a man or a woman; so that in the lake 
or fiord where there is a nokke a human being is lost every year. 

The principal being in the Norwegian folklore is the so-called 
huldre. The huldre lives on the mountains and in the valleys. 
She has all the beauty and splendor of the Norwegian scenery ; 
but she has also its deep melancholy, as revealed in her singing 
and violin-playing, and to which you cannot listen without tears; 
but by her beauty and love she weakens and entices people’s 
minds. 

In many hills around the country old kings have been buried 
with their goods and treasures. I have myself helped to dig up 
such a hill, in which we found old weapons, implements, bones, 
etc. In many a place immense treasure is said to be concealed, 
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and the common belief is that a light is burning over it during 
the night. If you dig three successive Thursday eves, without 
uttering a word while digging, the treasure is yours. 

A very familiar figure in Norwegian fairy-tales is the devil. 
As he appears in the Scandinavian folklore with horsehoof, plug 
hat, and swallowtail coat, he is rather a stupid fellow. All kinds 
of tricks are played on him, and numerous are the scrapes he gets 
into. The old Norse mythology did not know of any devil. 
Loke, however wicked, was no devil by any means. When Chris- 
tianity was introduced, many features of the old belief were 
transferred to the new religion, and as they had to have a devil, 
Loke was favored with the position. 

The hero in our fairy-tales is Askeladden, or “the cinder-lad.” 
While the others are working he seems to be idle. He is laughed 
at and looked upon with contempt by his brothers and every- 
body else. He takes no active part in what goes on around him, 
but spends his time by the fireside digging in the ashes. But 
great powers and abilities are dormant in him. He is quietly 
observing, and knows that his day will come; and until then he 
is contented to wait. Then, when the country is in danger; when 
everybody else has tried and failed; when a great deed is to be 
done, and the whole nation is waiting for a man, then Askelad- 
den appears, no longer in rags, but in all the splendor and con- 
fidence of a hero. Then, when the deed is done, when the king 
and his people are rejoicing, and the princess and half the king- 
dom are promised to the hero, Askeladden, again in his rags, re- 
turns quietly to his fireside. He knows the task has been done, 
and that appreciation will come, however late. Much of the 
Norwegian’s way of thinking and acting is mirrored, and has 
found expression, in this hero of the fairy story. He is the em- 
bodiment of certain features in the character of the Norwegian, 
as much to his disadvantage as to his advantage. 

The Norwegian loves the deed, and his whole life and labor 
are back of his love. It is generally agreed that the dwellers 
in mouutainous countries are much less fit for the constant, mo- 
notonous labor, as found in factories, than the people in the low- 
lands 
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The life of the Norwegian is divided between indolent rest and 
fight for a scanty support. At one moment the sun shines 
brightly, the sea is unruffled and the sky without clouds; in fact, 
nature seems to smile on him. At another moment, nature in all 
her fury is arrayed in fierce battle against him; she no longer 
gives out of her abundance like a kind mother, but he has to put 
in his life for what he can get. At such times he is the man of 
deed, with his whole personality concentrated and expressed in 
a single act. 

Along the western coast this life in calm and storm is more 
apparent than anywhere else. The extremes in nature have 
their equivalent in the character of the people. Look at the 
peasant ashore—a picture of indolence and inactivity. See him 
in his boat—all energy, daring, but at the same time self-pos- 
sessed ; he seems not like the same man. This is what makes up 
his real life—these flashes, these gleams of danger and action— 
while the rest of his life is only an intermission, an indolent wait- 
ing for the. next deed. 

The sailor’s life is exceedingly attractive to the Norwegian, be- 
cause it presents the unexpected, that living for the moment 
for which his nature has so great a craving. For this reason the 
commercial fleet of Norway stands fourth in rank among the 
nations; for this reason Norwegian sailors are met in every cor- 
ner of the world. But these sailors would do only medium work 
in the large cotton factories. It is against our inmost soul to 
give our lives piecemeal. It is when labor is elevated to a fight, 
when work becomes a deed into which he can put all mental and 
physical powers, that you can count on the Norwegian. He 
may be slow to arouse, but when aroused, his whole being is put 
in for the issue. The history of the Norwegian people, from the 
vikings down to modern times, tells of the same tendency—this 
love of the deed. Their heroes have been those men who, in 
times of national calamity, put everything at stake to conquer 
all or lose all. 

The Norwegian people are not a money-saving nation. What 
is gained in the fierce struggle is easily squandered in the quiet 
intervals. It is difficult for the Norwegian to get down to the 
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business and routine of life. From childhood we are kept away 
from it by the enchanted world in which we lead a second life—a 
world of princes and princesses, of giants and heroes; a world in 
which wonderful feats are performed, where nothing is impos- 
sible for him who dares. Then in after years we measure life by 
this world full of impossibilities, but the measure seldom fits. 
When, instead of heroes and giants, in actual life we find mostly 
dwarfs and cripples, we are disappointed. Our eyesight has to 
be readjusted, and some never can get over this readjustment. 

One will readily understand that people living in deep valleys, 
under the dark shadows of mountains, year after year, seeing 
only the black rock, wildly roaring ice-rivers, or blue glaciers; 
who are always being threatened by avalanches of stone and ice, 
must acquire peculiar traits of character. People who have their 
hopes out on a furious sea; who, in the dark winter, at every 
moment must risk their lives for a scanty support, must neces- 
sarily lead a peculiar mental life. This is the case on the west 
coast of Norway. Under such circumstances man feels himself 
powerless, although this feeling has a different influence on dif- 
ferent individuals. Some give up the fight immediately and 
sink helplessly down to lead a life of misery. Others become 
cold and severe by the daily struggle, and believe firmly that 
life is ruled by an unchangeable fate, called in Norwegian /ag- 
nad, against which there is no use fighting. The latter are 
strong but stern men and women, who have neither hope nor 
illusion. They meet the danger with cold tranquility, and avoid 
all that makes life bright and beautiful. Their expression is rig- 
id and immovable, and they think it the greatest shame for a 
man to show any outward sign of emotion. They resemble the 
heroes about whom the sagas tell, who, in exciting situations, 
grew ashy pale like withered grass, big drops of sweat burst- 
ing from their brows. 

The national types, as you find them today, have had centuries 
in which to develop their own peculiar characteristics. Within 
its narrow limits, every fiord, every valley, has brought forth its 
own type. Separated by the vast mountain wastes, they de- 
veloped dialects hardly comprehensible to people outside the 
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valley. The national dress and customs of one valley are very 
much different from those in the adjacent valley. It is an inter- 
esting fact to notice that, owing to the structure—that is, the 
parallelism—of the valleys and the rivers, one peculiar type of 
people can be more or less recognized along the entire length of 
the valley. Although separated by hundreds of miles, the people 
in the upper part of the valley and those living in the lower part 
of the same valley are therefore more closely related than people 
only separated by a few miles of mountain waste, but living 
in different valleys. 

The Norwegian rivers, however considerable, are joined by 
few tributaries and receive their drainage almost entirely from 
the narrow valleys through which they flow. It is the same 
with the national life pulsating in many valleys; it has for centu- 
ries flowed in the same narrow channels. No tributaries of out- 
side influence have come in to blend their waters and add 
strength and freshness. On account of this seclusion, life in 
many a valley used to be stagnant, and a visit there would put 
you back centuries in civilization. In some corners you might 
find a superstition reminding you of mediaeval times, and a 
roughness in habits and ways of living that would be shocking 
to an outsider; a wildness and a lawlessness that would have fit- 
ted the times of the viking. 

Drinking and fighting used to be the only worthy entertain- 
ment for men. At parties, and at their weddings and funerals, 
fighting with the knife was a fixed part of the programme. Such 
parties used to last for several days, and started very tamely; 
but as the strong home-brewed beer commenced to act on the 
men, and as the rhythmic dances made the blood flow like fire in 
their veins, the spirits of their ancestors would wake up in them. 
Wilder and wilder the dance would be; higher and higher the 
girls would be lifted by the strong arms; oftener and oftener the 
drinking horns would be filled and emptied. And then, when 
the eyes gleamed, and the jumps and turns became more and 
more daring and violent, one quarrelsome word would be enough 
to make old jealousy and hatred fresh again, and start a 
fight. A circle would be formed on the floor around the fighters, 
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and then a dance would begin which, in most cases, proved fatal 
to one of the participants. In those days a wedding very often 
ended in a funeral. 

This division of the country into deep, narrow valleys has had 
a marked influence on the history of the people. In ancient 
times, up to the year 800 a.D., the country was divided into 
numerous kingdoms, every valley and fiord having its own chief- 
tan or king. Under Harold Fairhair the whole country became 
united, but only after a terrible struggle in which each valley 
and fiord had to be conquered separately. All through history a 
certain lack of unity has been apparent, the difficult task for the 
sovereign being to have these different clans work together as 
one unit, as one people. 

It is not strange to find a deep longing in a people that lives 
in narrow valleys, with only a narrow strip of heaven above, shut 
out from the rest of the world. With the deep fiord below and 
the high mountains above, your home becomes a prison. Your 
longings and yearnings are thrown back by the rocky walls. 
This longing found an expression, in the olden time, in the life 
of the viking. His home on the bank of the fiord was to him 
but a place to which he could bring his prey; the wide sea was 
his real home. This longing for the outside world sti!l survives 
in the Norwegian. Wherever you go in Norway, you will never 
be far from the sea; it hugs the thousands of islands around the 
coast and sends its arms into the very heart of the country. How- 
ever much you are shut in, there is one exit—the fiord. And this 
sea—how it tempts! Sailors come home and tell the eagerly 
listening children wonderful tales about far-off countries where 
the sky is wide and blue, where there is always summer, nothing 
but sunshine and warmth, where palms sway in the soft breezes, 
and where life is easy. With every vessel that spreads its sail 
to leave the little harbor the boy sends a longing thought; every 
vessel that anchors brings him greetings from the world. To 
thousands of Norwegian boys this longing becomes too strong, 
and then they leave their homes often at the early age of thirteen 
or fourteen. This wild longing makes them give up home, 
school, and fireside; drowns all other interests. 
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But high above the narrow fiords and valleys there is another 
sea—the wide plateau. This sea has also its billows, with crests 
of ice and snow. And this sea had all my longings and thoughts. 

The picture of Norway and its people is one of great con- 
trasts, of high light and deep shade. The short, brilliant sum- 
mer is succeeded by a long, dark winter. The open, fertile val- 
leys of the fiords of the eastern part of Norway have their coun- 
terpart in the west, with rocky, gloomy chasms into which the 
sun’s rays hardly ever penetrate. In the people the most liberal 
and progressive spirit is found side by side with the greatest 
narrowness. An exuberant joy of life is overshadowed by the 
deepest melancholy. In the mountain-fiddle this melancholy vi- 
brates as a deep, weird undertone that never for a moment ceases, 
even when the merriest music is played. 

The gloomiest fiord has, however, its gleams of light, and the 
darkest rock its spray from the waterfalls. With all the wild- 
ness and warfare of the sages there are woven into the dark pic- 
tures golden threads of friendship and love. Among the war- 
like gods of the Norsemen, with Odin and Thor at their head, 
Baldur lives fair and beautiful forever. 
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A STUDY OF THE ORIGINAL KINDERGARTENS 


GRACE OWEN 
University of Manchester 


At the present time the principles and practice of the kinder- 
garten are the subject of much discussion. There are those 
who question some of the fundamental ideas underlying it, and 
there are others who, while admitting the truth of these, differ 
considerably among themselves as to the ways in which these 
ideas may be best expressed in practice. This, then, is surely 
an appropriate moment to look again with renewed attention at 
some of the original kindergartens founded either by Froebel him- 
self or by his immediate disciples during his own lifetime. From 
these we can presumably learn the most concerning his own 
ideas as to the practical outcome of the educational principles 
which they embody. 

We must not forget that Froebel did not claim to have said 
the last word upon the education of little children. As Midden- 
dorf wrote: “Ein Mann kann nicht alles leisten; es ist genug, 
dass Froebel die Bahn gebrochen und Mittel geschaffen hat.” 
Yet we may naturally expect to find in the records of the first 
kindergartens indications as to how Froebel himself solved 
some of the problems of which we are so conscious at the present 
time. 

Some of the questions which seem to rise most naturally, in 
view of recent discussions, are the following: (1) How far 
were Froebel’s own kindergartens systematic and set? How did 
he plan the work from week to week? What took the place of 
the present programme? (2) Granted the truth of Froebel’s belief 
concerning correspondences between the world of nature and the 
mind, exactly how did Froebel present these correspondences to 
his children, or did he present them at all? (3) What was his 
customary method of procedure with the Games, Gifts, and 
Occupations? Do we find that he made use chiefly of dictation, 
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or suggestion, or imitation, etc.? In other words, how far did 
he impose his own ideas upon the children, and how far did he 
leave them free and undirected? 

There are many other questions of perhaps equal interest, 
but to collect material sufficient to answer these alone is not easy. 
There are, however, numerous—if somewhat .scattered—allusions 
to the practical carrying out of the kindergarten in the Froebel 
literature. Happily for us, moreover, there are detailed descrip- 
tions of the kindergartens of the time to be found in the writings 
of Middendorf and of Baroness von Bulow. These, with 
the collected statements from Froebel’s writings, give us a fairly 
distinct picture of the kindergarten in its early days. 

First, then, let us look for records of the more general char- 
acteristics of Froebel’s own kindergartens. We find that they 
began on a small scale, and that this feature of the movement 
gave Froebel entire satisfaction; for he says in a letter to his 
cousin : 

Your recommendation, my dear cousin, to develop the kindergarten on 
a small, on the smallest scale, is quite after my heart; and, further, its 
development on a large scale, as a great institution, does not attract me in 
the least, for I know that a large undertaking .... often carries with it 
much that is empty and lifeless.” 

It seems that the actual number of children admitted to a kinder- 
garten was, as a rule, smaller than is usually the custom in the 
present day. Of the Rudolstadt kindergarten, which was one of 
the first to be opened, we read that the number was limited to 
twenty-six—only “for want of room,” it is true; but there are 
other statements in the Letters which seem to imply that custom- 
arily the groups of children were not large; for example, Froebel 
speaks in one place of a particular game as follows: “It 
is... . written for a large body of children: at least thirty- 
two persons take part in it;” as though this were unusual. Later, 
indeed, we hear of Froebel working with “his forty peasant chil- 
dren;’’ but, on the whole, the evidence seems to show that the 
first kindergartens were probably smaller than the average 
kindergarten of today, and that Froebel himself considered this 
characteristic a desirable one. 

1 Froebel’s Letters on the Kindergarten, edited by Michaelis and Moore, p. 49. 
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Was it on account of the comparatively small groups of 
children with whom Froebel worked and played that he was 
able to preserve the spontaneity and joy of which one receives 
such an irresistible impression from the accounts of those days? 
Be that as it may, we can be sure that, though the kindergarten 
system was then still in the making, its spirit was there in a 
freshness and wholeness that can scarcely have been surpassed 
since. Witness the following passage, written by Froebel him- 
self, describing the opening of the kindergarten mentioned above: 

On the first Tuesday of the present month, from two to four in the 
afternoon, the Rudolstadt kindergarten was opened with twenty-four charm- 
ing children, varying from two to five years old, accompanied by their 
mothers, by some of their fathers, and by a few other relatives. It is a 
true Garden of Children: they are as joyous, as lively, as fresh, as vigorous 
as the flowers in a garden—and at the same time as lovable and gentle as 
mignonette and violets.? 

Indeed, it may be said that the spirit of this passage is present 
whenever either Froebel or his contemporary helpers write of 
the children for whom they lived. 

Let us now turn to the question of the “programme.” In the 
sense in which kindergartens of the present day use the word— 
that is, the arrangement of the children’s work in relation to a 
succession of selected interests, each being made the focus of 
attention for a definite number of days or weeks, and each being 
logically connected with the rest—we have as yet found no trace 
of evidence that in Froebel’s kindergarten there was anything of 
the kind. Such remarks as we can find having any bearing upon 
the subject seem to indicate that Froebel’s kindergartens were 
simple and informal, for he does not mention any continuous 
scheme. For example, in describing what took place in the Rudol- 
stadt kindergarten, he says nothing further as to his general 
plans than that “every Tuesday and Friday we have games and 
occupations from two to four;’* and again: “The playtime is 
devoted half to building, and half to games.”* Hanschmann, 
however, says that Froebel “drew up, as a basis of his first actual 
experiment, a complete Course of Games and Occupations,”® 


* Od. cit., Pp. 54. * Ibid., p. 54. *Tbid., p. 55. 
°*Hanschmann, 7he Kindergarten System, translated by Franks, p. 145. 
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but exactly what was here meant by the word “course” is not 
explained. It seems probable, from the description of Midden- 
dorf, as will be shown more at length later, that the general 
trend of work depended upon the interests of the children at the 
moment. Their surroundings were chiefly those of the country, 
and the point of departure seems to have generally been some 
occurrence noted in nature, in the home, or on the way to school, 
rather than any systematic plan of emphasizing certain 
experiences at any particular time. 

In trying to picture to ourselves what the first kindergartens 
were like, we should make a great mistake if we failed to give 
an important place to gardening. Gardening was, in Froebel’s 
eyes, not only a desirable feature of the kindergarten, but also a 
necessary one. He says: 

If, now, this comparative study [that of development and growth in 
nature with the growth and development of man] is important for man, it 
is especially important for the embryo man-child. Thus an all-sided satis- 
factory education necessarily demands that the child be afforded opportuni- 
ties for this comparison. .... The kindergarten thus necessarily requires 
a garden, and in this, necessarily, gardens for the children.® 
In the Blankenburg kindergarten, accordingly, and apparently 
in the other regular kindergartens of the period, a considerable 
portion of the children’s time was spent in gardening. Froebel 
held that each child should have a little bed of his own, and that 
there should also be two large beds common to all, one devoted 
to the culture of flowers, and the other to the raising of common 
grains and vegetables, fodder and oil plants; and this idea he 
carried out himself. At Rudolstadt he speaks of the garden 


as part of the necessary equipment : 

Yet everyone expresses the wish that the work we have begun shall be 
carried on through the summer, and a garden and playground up in the 
hills are already offered us without charge. 


On the whole, then, it would seem that we may think of the 
first kindergartens as comparatively small groups of children, 
playing together at their games and occupations, or working at 
their gardens with genuine freedom and spontaneity. We may 
surmise, too, that, had we been present in the kindergarten at 
®Froebel, Education by Development. 
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Blankenburg or Rudolstadt, we should have been as much struck 
with the informality and simplicity of intention of the teachers 
as with the joyousness of the children. 

At this point in the inquiry it may be interesting to quote at 
some length from the description of Middendorf alluded to above, 
to be found in a little book written by him in 1848, four years 
before Froebel’s death. It is called Die Kindergarten, and was 
evidently undertaken with the purpose of convincing the general 
public of the need of kindergartens, as well as of acquainting it 
with its aim and character. One chapter is chiefly concerned 
with an account of a typical kindergarten, and it is from this 
that the following passages are quoted; these, however, have 
been freely abbreviated and summarized by the writer of this 
paper. 

The chapter opens with a description of the children coming 
into the kindergarten in the morning, happy and fresh and clean 
—and bright and joyous, “like flowers in the sunshine.” The 
older ones lead their little sisters and brothers by the hand, and 
they go up to the kindergartner, who is waiting to greet them.‘ 

When all are arrived, they form a circle together, moving lightly and 
happily, and singing a cheerful song meanwhile. And since gratitude springs 
naturally out of joy, the children now reverently fold their hands and sing 
a morning hymn of thanksgiving: “It is Thou who hast given us our life: 
throughout the night Thou hast watched over us with fatherly care.” .... 
After the morning prayer, the children go to their little seats at a long 
table, and look around for some means of playing out the ideas which are 
filling their minds more or less clearly. At their request, little boxes of 
blocks are given to them, and they begin without delay to play eagerly. 
One child remembers how he has just had breakfast with his dear parents, 
and he quickly builds a table surrounded with chairs, using the leaves of the 
flowers he has brought to the kindergarten for cups, and the flower petals 
for bread. He invites the kindergartner to join the party with great friend- 
liness, and she, reading his thought in his eyes and in his words, helps him 
to its expression in language by an appropriate little rhyme. For the kinder- 
gartner recognizes that the child’s short separation from his parents is 
making him conscious of the happiness he experiences when he is with them. 

Another child shows a fireplace which he has built, for he knows that 
tis mother must be in the kitchen now, preparing the meal which he is to 


Wilhelm Middendorf, Die Kindergérten (Hoffmann & Campe, 1861), 
chap. 3. 
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enjoy with his father and brothers and sisters when all come home... . - 
Yonder a child shows us quite a different idea. He has seen a shepherd 
starting out in the early morning with his flock; and so he represents the 
shepherd prominently, with the sheep obediently following him. 

Thus each child follows his individual bent, according as the spirit 
moves him. Here is a boy who has built an anvil; two men stand by it, and 
forge the iron with a beautiful clang! He saw this as he passed the forge 
in the morning, and the kindergartner now helps him to express what he 


has seen in a little blacksmith song... . . There is a little girl who has built 
a townhall. Her father goes there every morning when she comes to the 
kindergarten. .... But now the kindergartner calls the attention of all 


the children to something which one of them has made. When this little 
child waked in the early morning, his mother pointed out to him the sun 
rising above the mountain edge, and he has not forgotten its golden 
brightness. So he has made a picture of the radiant sun, and seems very 
happy over it. The kindergartner says to him: “I am not surprised that 
you like it so much. The sun climbing in the sky is like your mother 
coming to you in the morning..... There is an old saying: ‘Morgen- 
stunde hat Gold im Munde’” The children now take pleasure in making 
a similar picture of the sun. 

Meanwhile the kindergartner repeats a stanza of a hymn 
which expresses simply a morning thanksgiving. She then asks 
the children whether they like it, and suggests that they should 
learn it all together. Accordingly they repeat it part by part 
until it is known. 

Again, one of the children represents with her blocks and 
describes the meeting of her father with the family at home in 
the evening, and another child, after listening a while, points to 
a picture of “Christ Blessing the Little Children” and remarks 
that the child’s story is like the picture. The kindergartner 
responds by telling the story of the picture. 

Then comes lunch, and after lunch the children march in 
order, two by two, out of doors, while they sing a marching 
song: ‘Let us into the garden go.” In the garden is a number 
of little beds, surrounded by a long, big one, and among them 
the children run to see how their seeds are getting on. They 
dig and weed and water and plant their own gardens, and then 
run to visit each other’s, helping and receiving help. 


In order to give plenty of scope for the love of activity, an inviting and 
suitable playground is provided close to the garden. Here the children run 
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races two by two, the competitors being as nearly as possible of equal 
strength, while their companions cheer them on with singing and shout- 
ee Then they all rush into the playground, jumping and wrestling 
like little gymnasts. Soon, however, they unite to play games. First they 
play a game of bees, which they have just seen hovering over their 
flower-beds. 


Then bird games. The flight of pigeons over their heads sug- 
gests the pigeon game. Later, they play a circle game, the many 
circles finally uniting in one large one; and after this comes a 
series of ball games. Lastly the children go to their Occupation 
work. One group is occupied with paper-folding, making forms 
according to given rules—squares, triangles, rectangles, two 
squares, etc.; also in sequence, a number of objects—table, mill, 
boat, etc.; each being folded out of the last. Others are pricking 
pictures of flowers, figures, etc., on folded paper—so that the 
picture is made several times at once. This result is a joyful 
surprise to the children. Another group colors the work done 
with the idea of making out of it birthday presents for their 
parents. Some are cutting “forms of beauty” out of paper, fol- 
lowing a single law and discovering to what results it leads them. 
Others weave; and others, again, make boxes for their seeds out 
of paper. A few are laying pictures on the table with sticks, 
which they themselves have procured and cut to the required 
length. 

These also make pictures of the letters of the alphabet as a preparation 


for writing and reading. Others, by laying their sticks in ordered and 
numbered heaps, are preparing their way for the study of number in school. 


This account, as coming direct from Froebel’s own disciple 
and closest friend, must be of special significance to those who 
are interested in the origin of the kindergarten. There are many 
noticeable features in the description, some of which may be 
pointed out as follows: 

1. The wide range of topics which the children touched upon 
during one morning, every one of which, however, was a part 
of their immediate experiences. Thus we have building in con- 
nection with shepherds, blacksmiths, and home-life, and games of 
pigeons, bees, etc., without any apparent grouping round a given 
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focus of interest. All seems to depend upon the individual 
experience of the child during that day, or every day at home. 

2. In spite of this spontaneity and freedom from restriction, 
a certain order and unity are preserved throughout the morning. 
There are the morning circle, the united prayer and thanks- 
giving, the formal march to the playground. There is also a 
proportion of directed work—the folding of forms out of paper, 
the cutting of paper according to given rules, etc. 

3. The significance, symbolical or otherwise, of the children’s 
experience is never pointed out to them by the kindergartner. 
We find one apparent exception to this rule, however, where the 
kindergartner draws the attention of all to one child who has 
made a representation of the rising sun, and suggests the analogy 
between its brightness and his mother’s morning greeting. 

4. The kindergartner’s office, especially during the building 
play, seems to be to encourage by her response the spontaneous 
self-expression of each child, and by means of suggestive 
conversations and songs to make his experiences fuller of meaning 
to himself. 

5. The constant cultivation of the children’s religious sense. 

6. The co-operation indicated in the descripton of the gar- 
dening, made possible by the perfect freedom of speech and move- 
ment allowed the children, so that they could help and sympathize 
with each other. 

7. The place given to competitive games, entailing vigorous 
physical exercises. 

8. The occasional use of unprepared material for gift-work, 
as when the children cut their own sticks to the required length. 

Turning now more particularly to our second question—as to 
the practical treatment in the kindergarten of the correspondences 
between the world of nature and the mind, we find that, in speak- 
ing of the practice as well as of the theory of the kindergarten, 
Froebel and his followers give great weight to the spiritual value 
of the plays and games. We read this in nearly every line. The 
joy of the children in their games is attributed, first, to love of 
activity. (Froebel says of his student-teachers: “What I want 
especially to teach them is how to develop the love of activity 
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that children show between their first and sixth or seventh 
years.”*®) But, secondly, this joy is constantly and uniformly 
attributed to the correspondence of the activities of the outer 
world of nature with their own inner being; the former wake 
and feed the latter, etc. Froebel also looks for a gradual develop- 
ment of self-consciousness in the child. There is, however, 
nowhere any evidences that he ever tried by direct words to “stir 
premonitions” of universal truths. He certainly believed that the 
“mind anticipates in feeling the insight’’ it will later “consciously 
possess ;”” but, from what can be gathered from his writings, he 
never dreamed of forcing its normal activity by word or any 
other stimulus. The above description of the kindergarten game- 
hour—given as typical—points to great simplicity of treatment, 
and the following quotation from Hanschmann implies that those 
who watched Froebel with the children did not notice any tend- 
ency on his part to give a mystical touch to the game-hours; had 
this been the case, it would probably have been mentioned : 

He [Diesterweg] repeated his visit, and saw Froebel conduct some games 
in the open air; a large circle was formed, and eight or ten young girls 
took their places in it. The children, whose ages varied from two to eight 
or ten years old, were evidently very poor. Some were bare-footed, some 
bare-headed, and some in rags. They were playing with the utmost vigor 
and delight, however, and Froebel was a very child among them. Many of 
the games are now familiar to us—e. g., the Fishes, the Pigeons, the Cuckoo. 
When the games were over, the children were led off in procession, singing 
their closing song.’ 


With regard to the more special methods of procedure used 
in the first kindergartens, we may gather a few further hints both 
as to (1) the game-hour and (2) the gift-plays. 

1. As regards the games, it was Froebel’s practice to develop 
them from the free, undirected play of the children. An instance 
of how he did this is given by Hanschmann : 

There happened to be a.slender support in the middle of the children’s 
playground at Blankenburg, and children always delight in turning around 
a pole. This column seemed to have a magnetic effect upon them: the 
moment they were free to do as they liked, everyone wanted to get hold of 

®Hanschmann, The Kindergarten System, p. 153. 

*Tbid., p. 190. 
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it, and there was a regular skirmish as to who could join the little crowd 
twirling round. Seeing this, Froebel devised a way of bringing order into 
the game without too much interference, and his suggestions were heartily 
welcomed. Four or eight children were allowed to grasp the column with 
one hand, while stretching out with the other to a little companion, who in 
turn did the same to another, making radiating lines round the column. ... . 
They turned at first very gently and got gradually quicker and quicker; the 
little mill-song was added to regulate the movement: 

Blow, wind, blow, and go, mill, go, 

That the miller may grind his corn, 

That the baker may take it, and into rolls make it, 

And bring us some hot in the morn. 


To Froebel’s great delight he found the children playing this game again and 
again, and eagerly adopting any suggestions he was able to make, such as 
now and then turning the other way, changing miller or baker.” 


Froebel, however, believed in connected series of games, and 
he describes a chain of ball games in one of his letters.11_ The 
chain starts with some perfectly free movement on the part 
of one child, passes through a number of games illustrating dif- 
ferent kinds of movements, such as rocking, rolling, tossing, pass- 
ing from one to another, etc., each with its appropriate song; and 
it ends with a quiet, closing song. This chain Froebel calls “a 
definite selection of games;” and he adds: “It may, as long as 
the children find pleasure in it, be repeated in some of the follow- 
ing play-hours.”!2 He emphasizes, however, the dangers of 
rigidness, “which would quite destroy that fresh, merry life 
which should animate the games.” He continues: 

One rule must be, however, unfailingly observed: the games must 
always begin with the earliest and easiest ones of whatever selection may 
have been made, and must rise by development from simple to complex, 
according to the universal and never-to-be-forgotten law; but within this 


limit free choice and unhindered play of movement is allowed. Otherwise 
the games would cease to be games, and lose their full educational power. 


In Middendorf’s account we have no evidence of any selec- 
tion being made by the kindergartner, but the choice of games 
in this case seems to have been determined by the spontaneous 
desires of the children in response to the natural life around them. 


 Tbid., p. 175. 
Froebel’s Letters, p. 73. Tbid., p. 83. 
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2. In connection with the methods used in the gift-work, 
there are two chapters in Education by Development in which 
Froebel gives two specimens of gift-plays, word for word. In 
the first certain ideas of direction are developed by means of play 
with single sticks. Here the prevailing method is suggestion: 
“What can your sticks do?’ and, “What is your stick to you?” 
the reply to the latter question being different from each child. 
In the second gift-play the idea of angles is developed, first from 
the jointed finger, and then from the use of sticks; and with the 
given suggestion of certain angles the children are led to think 
out all the instances in their own experience, which iJlustrate 
them. 

Again, in Middendorf’s account we have instances of per- 
fectly free self-expression on the part of the children, the kinder- 
gartner not even suggesting to them what they shall make, 
but always helping them to express their ideas more fully, and 
sometimes lifting these up to a higher plane. Here, too, we find 
instances of the use of a different method. Certain definite direc- 
tions as to the manipulation of their gift materials are given to 
the children. They are to repeat the same movement again and 
again, not aimlessly, but with the conscious purpose of discover- 
ing what new interesting or beautiful results may thus be 
obtained. These are often a joyful surprise when they come. 
This method seems to have been Froebel’s nearest approach to 
dictation. Of dictation, pure and simple, we read nothing. And, 
indeed, we cannot conceive that it was by means of any rigid 
and unintelligent methods that he gained the success that 
prompted the following enthusiastic expression in a letter to his 
cousin : 

I wish you could have been here this evening and seen the many beautiful 
and varied forms and lovely patterns which freely and spontaneously 
developed themselves from some systematic variations of a simple ground- 
form in stick-laying. No one would believe without seeing it how the 
child-soul—the child-life—develops when treated as a whole by some skilled 
kindergarten teacher. Oh, if I could only shout aloud with ten thousand 


lung-power the truth that I now tell you in silence! .... What keenness 
of sensation, what a soul, what a mind, what force of will and active energy, 
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what dexterity of skill and muscular movement and perception, and what 
calm and patience, will not all these things call out in the children! * 

Although the material available for the present study had 
been somewhat scanty and inadequate, there yet stand out from 
it clearly certain characteristics which must have predominated 
in the kindergartens of Froebel and his contemporaries. We 
may sum them up briefly as follows: 

1. The fresh, childlike spirit of the teachers, and the natural 
happiness and free activity of the children. 

2. Comparative unpremeditation in the general sequence of 
thought. 

3. The presentation of symbolic ideas through experience, 
and through that alone. 

4. The scope given to the individuality of the children. 

5. The habitual use of the following methods: undirected 
play, suggestion, imitation, and discovery by experiment of results 
following on obedience to given laws. 

There are other writings of Froebel—notably the Sonuntags- 
blatt, a periodical now out of print, which he published some- 
what irregularly between 1837 and 1843, the first years of the 
kindergarten movement—which would undoubtedly throw more 
light upon this interesting subject. A true conception of what 
the kindergarten actually was under Froebel’s own personal 
influence should be of value in helping us to understand more 
clearly his theory of education, and to avoid misconstructions of 
his words. To this end, further research would be surely worth 
while. It may be affirmed, however, even now, that a first- 
hand study of the writings of Froebel and his fellow-workers 
would lead those who complain of the rigidity and unfitness to 
childish thought of the modern kindergarten system to at least 
one conclusion—namely, that in the mind of the founder himself 
these limitations found no place. 


8 Ibid., p. 145. 
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A VISIT TO A CHINESE KINDERGARTEN 


MARY RICHARDS GRAY 
Tonopah, Nev. 


Wearily the kindergarten teacher plodded up the hill on Wash- 
ington Street in Chinatown, San Francisco. About her flocked 
between thirty and forty children whom she had gathered up 
and was taking to the kindergarten in the basement of the Ori- 
ental Home. It is one o’clock—yes, past the hour—but all 
mission kindergartens have an afternoon instead of a morning 
session, the morning being too uncertain a time; for, with the 
Chinese, breakfast is a movable feast which rarely takes place 
before half-past nine, and may not come off until twelve or one 
o'clock. 

We are acquainted with the teacher and greet her, then busy 
ourselves looking at the children in their queer costumes. 

“You are late, are you not?” we ask. 

“Oh, yes, I’m always late. I always have to wait for a few 
who cannot get ready on time, for I cannot afford to jeopardize 
our future by offending seriously in leaving some behind.” 

“Which are boys, and which girls? Tell us the distinguish- 
ing marks”, we beg, in the meantime observing enough details 
to be sure of several pairs of trousers, nondescript in color, 
patched, rent, and re-rent, which have about them an unmis- 
takable masculine air. 

“Why, those are girls with the gayer cambric trousers with 
stripes of pink, blue, and green around the legs. The style of 
dressing the hair and feet, rather than the garments which cover 
the body, gives the marks of sex. Both boys and girls have their 
hair shaven part way back, and wear a bang about an inch in 
length all the way around until seven years of age. Both have 
queues, but oftener than not the little girl’s queue is drawn to 
the side and tied or festooned elaborately over her ear, and 
decorated with ribbons, strings, and ornaments. Oil is used 
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plentifully in plastering every black hair down just where it is 
to stay. A long, heavy queue is a mark of beauty; and in the 
case of the girl, when Nature does not provide abundant tresses, 
the mother resorts to strands of cerise and green string, which 
she braids in with the hair until her daughter’s queue assumes 
proper proportions. The process of hair-dressing is so elaborate 
that it takes place only now and then, say once in a week or 
ten days. There are other unfailing signs of femininity—ear- 
rings. The saying goes among the Chinese that a woman with- 
out earrings is like a pig without ears. This sort of feminine 
adornment is resorted to early, and also bracelets around the 
ankles.” 

We are now within the kindergarten quarters, a large room 
back of which is a yard visible through an open door. The swing 
out there has such attractions that a few cannot resist the temp- 
tation of making a dive for it, though they know perfectly well 
that the bell will ring in a moment or two. There are pegs on 
the wall for wraps and hats, but it is too warm for wraps, and 
few wear hats, the girls never unless they have arrived at the 
stage of assuming American attire. A band, ornamented more 
or less elaborately according to the wealth and position of the 
parents, is ornamental head-dress and hat at the same time. A 
few of the boys have American hats and caps to be disposed of, 
but it is a rare thing for a child to need an outside wrap. If 
cold, he or she puts on extra coats and wears them all the time. 

The bell sounds, and obediently the children flock in, though 
loath to leave the swing which is a great treat to them, their 
only playground being the street or alley. They make a noise, 
but not the amount ordinary American children make under 
similar circumstances. The little chairs rattle, the American 
heels on the American shoes and the boat-shaped soles on the 
Chinese slippers clatter and shuffle until the assistant, a young 
girl from the Rescue Home, commands silence in Chinese. The 
words come out so explosively in a high nasal tone that it seems 
as if she were going to jump at every mother’s child of the lot, 
but no one moves a muscle either in fear or surprise. They begin 
by singing “We Thank Thee, Our Father.” What can this 
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mean to children whose religion is ancestor-worship? Then the 
assistant takes the younger children and shows them how to sew 
little designs marked on a card-board, while the teacher gives 
the older ones a lesson on drawing a buttercup. They sing about 
the pretty buttercup, talk about it, and make a picture of it with 
‘green and yellow chalk. Wah Foy is restless and insists on wig- 
gling about and talking; it being quite proper to talk out loud in 
Chinese schools, his inherited predilections in that direction 
now crop out. He is told several times to be quiet, but he for- 
gets. Finally the teacher covers his head with a green cloth. 
This produces silence, and now that Wah Foy is good she takes 
the cloth off. All the buttercups are drawn, and each picture 
is commented on in turn. As a reward of merit each one is to 
take his work home. Wah is ominously still. This bodes some- 
thing. What is it? He has busied himself drawing the leaves on 
the papers of those on both sides of him. Dependent, shy Minnie, 
alias Ah Sau, could not get the touch and he furnished it ; likewise, 
George, alias Sing Fat. The teacher pronounces these produc- 
tions spurious, and decides to tear them up, whereupon Ah Sau 
and Sing Fat assume doleful expressions bordering on tears. 
Wah continues to wiggle, and, on the explanation of his behavior, 
we conclude that a bath would not be a bad thing for him. 

The assistant wishes three-year-old Sing Ling to put down 
his primer, which he holds with a death grip, and try sewing a 
card. Though this is his third day, he cannot be persuaded to 
part for an instant with this introduction to the learning of all 
ages. With his long Chinese trousers, once some bright color 
and now an indescribable merging of many, his Chinese slip- 
pers, and light-green coat over which he wears a bib with a big 
pocket squarely in front, he is a picturesque object. 

““He go say his abc,’” quotes the teacher, explaining that 
when a child begins going to school, no matter what his age, he 
must have a book in which the alphabet occupies a prominent 
place. 

“We put on no age limit. We have children of all sizes and 
ages here, our desire being to get them to come and to make 
them happy while they are with us. We say the alphabet every 
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day. I understand modern pedagogical theories, but I’ve had 
experience, and try to join the two in loving embrace. We'll go 
through the alphabet now.” ‘The assistant explains what is 
wanted, and they begin, “A-ah, b, c..... ” All goes pretty 
well until they come to r—the Waterloo of Chinese of all ages. 
They stumble over it, storming it with a faint /, and continue. 

When the ordeal is over, the teacher comments: ‘We've 
said abc; and next we'll get in a circle and sing.” It is a strug- 
gle to get all the children to toe the circle marked on the floor, 
and all the slant eyes on the teacher. Again and again the assist- 
ant repeats the command to those too immature to grasp what 
toeing the mark means. They decide upon singing “Pretty 
Dolly,” and Mame, a Celestial barely four years old and not 
yet bleached out by the California sun, is asked to hold the 
“pretty dolly.” She was the first to get her toes on the mark 
and keep them there, receiving from her teacher a beaming 
smile and the appreciative remark: “I like the way Mamie 
folds her hands and toes the mark.” The little girl in blue 
Mother Hubbard with a self-satisfied smile on her face rocks the 
dirty rag doll (never by any wild flight of the imagination 
“pretty’’) without the slightest regard to its comfort, her mind 
being occupied with ways and means of procuring another tooth- 
some compliment. She fastens her slant eyes on the teacher with 
a longing look of invitation. It comes: “I like the way that 
Mamie rocks the ‘pretty dolly.’”” Then someone else takes the 
dolly, while Mamie treads air as she goes to her place in the 
circle and again stiffly assumes the approved pose. The song 
drags. They march, have a language lesson on the orange, say 
some religious verses, then race out into the backyard for recess. 

Playing horse and swinging are the favorite amusements. 
- Round and round the yard the galloping horses run with danger 
to flying pigtails and slippers. Back and forth go the swings. 
Intently some of the older children stand and gaze at the 
flowers which they love, but are not allowed to pick or handle. 
The yard is such a delight. 

Wah Foy has rearranged his toilet, and, as it is well to have 
him busy, he is called upon to drum in the recruits. They 
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come. The horsy spirit has not had time to die within their 
demure little souls, and the boys do not behave any too well, 
that is, comparatively speaking. Usually they are so good. A 
few bump, jump out of line, struggle for the first place and gape 
about. Now they are soldiers, and “Here Come the Soldiers 
Marching.” First there is a lesson on stringing beads and count- 
ing them, after which the children struggle through many 
explanations in getting ready to play “Flying Chickadees.” To 
fly in proper numbers proves the tug of war. Then they “Hurrah 
for the Red, White, and Blue.” (May these our native-born 
Mongolian c.tizens respond with equal vigor in the time of our 
country’s need!) For “Clap, clap, clap” they muster much vim 
whenever the chorus comes in, but the words of the song spas- 
modically fade away and die, though the teacher’s high soprano 
leads clearly and forcibly. The vigorous clapping has the effect 
of dwarfing vocal expression. All begin to act weary except 
Mamie, the model of deportment, who is still setting an excellent 
example. It is time to go home. All is quiet until Sit In’s 
elbow hits a box containing beads, and away they go in every 
direction over the floor. Sit In hangs her head, and Wah Foy 
jumps at an opportunity to pick them up. He likes to be up and 
doing. His are the faded, rent, and patched trousers in which 
we first discovered unmistakable signs of Small Boy. 

“Our final song—what shall it be?” queries the teacher. 
Half a dozen voices pipe up, “Jack Frost.” Sweet inconsistency 
of childhood, the same in Chinatown as elsewhere! The day is 
phenomenally hot. Jack Frost, that merry little fellow, what 
can they know of him? California saw the one snowstorm 
which serves as a date in modern history on December 31, 1882. 
The suggestive description of his “nipping, pinching ways,” 
however, gives the imagination delightful excursions into cool 
highways and byways. The teacher then asks the assistant to 
tell Ah Kum to bring two children who live in the same house 
with her to kindergarten the next day. Ah Kum replies: “They 
won't come. They’re afraid of being put in jail.” She promises 
that nothing of the sort shall happen, and as a token of her good- 
will sends them some picture cards. The work is over for the 
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day, and the teacher again starts out with her flock on her 
rounds through Chinatown. 

This sketch was written a few days previous to the disaster 
in San Francisco. These children are now in the Chinese camp 
in the city and in Berkeley, where teachers are doing what they 
can to reorganize schools and kindergartens in cramped quarters 
and under trying conditions. Motley relief costumes have taken 
the place of the picturesque native costumes, and all is changed, 
until such a time when the Chinese shall once more be installed 
in new Chinatown. 
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MATHEMATICS AND ITS RELATION TO THE STUDY 
OF HOME-ECONOMICS IN THE UNIVERSITY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


I. CAROLINE MAY PIERCE 
Critic Teacher 


There is no subject taught in elementary schools which 
is more liable to deaden the mental growth and retard the develop- 
ment of the reasoning powers of the child than arithmetic. 
Unless an evident need exists for using number in order to make 
a mental picture more vivid, or to make a distinct problem more 
definite, mathematics becomes a working with symbols which 
are mere symbols, instead of standing for real quantities—for 
problems that tend to a close and complete adjustment of means 
to some end. 

Without going beyond the mental grasp of the pupils, the 
working at problems should command their best effort, although 
it is not necessary that each child should understand every prob- 
lem which arises in the class, unless it will make his individual 
work of more intrinsic value. 

Last year, in the seventh year of the University Elementary 
School, the work in beginning fractions was based almost entirely 
upon the children’s work in cooking. In measuring materials for 
their grape jelly, cranberry sauce, brown bread, and other articles 
of food which they were preparing for the Colonial Luncheon to 
be given at Thanksgiving time, the need for the knowledge of 
halves, thirds, and fourths of their cups was supplemented by a 
necessity for learning the divisions of those parts, and combina- 
tions of different values. 

At first, when working at his problems, each child held his 
measuring-cup in his hand; later many of the children repre- 
sented upon paper or blackboard the operations to be performed, 
and some very quickly learned that the quantities could be repre- 
sented by symbols alone, and referred to their measuring-cups 
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only in cases of doubt, or in proof of work when the results had 
been challenged. 

It is neither wise nor desirable that the measuring-cup should 
become a fixed and sole standard, and so it was displaced by the 
quart, peck, pint, foot, yard, and other standards. 

This year the beginning work in fractions was also based 
upon cooking. 


II. JENNY H. SNOW 
Teacher of Home-Economics 


The following article is written in response to a request that 
a definite illustration be given showing how mathematics is 
involved in the study of home-economics. 

The papers are written by children of nine and ten years. 
The experimental work was done in the cooking laboratory ; the 
mathematics, in connection with it, was carried out under the 
direction of the critic teacher, Miss Pierce. 

The children were trying to find out how much sugar was 
needed to make jelly, and to solve the problem as to what differ- 
ence it would make if varying amounts were used. They sug- 
gested that there might be a difference in the quality, amount, 
and cost of the jelly. The class as a whole seemed to think that 
the more sugar used, the greater would be the cost per glass of 
the jelly. The only way to decide this question was to ascertain 
the cost of each glass. Their papers show the amount of work 
necessary to do this, as well as the value of such a method in 
mathematics—a method which involves a problem the answer of 
which has a definite meaning to the children. 

Following their papers is a summary of the work and its 
results. 
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SEVENTH SCHOOL YEAR 


OCTOBER 25, 1906 


GRAPE JELLY 
I 


The last time we made grape jelly each child used } cup of 
grape juice and different amounts of sugar. I used } cup of 
sugar to } cup of juice and got 1} wineglasses of jelly. The 
way I found out my cost was to find out that a basket of grapes 
cost 20c., and the 14 children that went up to cooking used 3 of 
a basket of grapes, which must have cost 15c. There are 7 cups 
of grape juice in } of a basket of grapes. 4 of 15 is 24,so } cup 
would cost 1,/;; and 1lb. of sugar costs 5c., and there are 2 
cups of sugar in one pound. } of §c. is 2}c., and } of 2}c. is 
iic., and if you add them both together they make 2,%, c. 

ALFRED ROGERS 


II 


In making grape jelly the question came up how much sugar 
<o use. So we tried to find out by experiment. 

To find out, each child used a different amount of sugar to 
half a cup of grape juice. I used 6 tablespoons to half a cup 
of grape juice and boiled it to 220° Fahrenheit. I got nearly 
one wineglassful of jelly. 


Grape puice (14 people) cost. . . « 
2 cups sugar in pound 
16 tbsps. sugar in one cup 
= 

= 


1443 or 2:42 cents cost of jelly 
Moritz 
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Grape jelly can be made without sugar. 
I made grape jelly with half as much sugar as juice. 
‘ We started out to make grape jelly, when someone asked 

whether it could be made without sugar. 

We tried many different ways. . Some of us made it without 
any sugar and some with } as much sugar. All jellied. 

I got ¢ wineglass of jelly, using } cup of juice and } of a cup 
of sugar. 

One basket of grapes cost 20 c. 

3 of a basket of grapes cost 15 c.; we used } of a basket. 

There were 14 children in the cooking class that day, and 
each one had } cup of grape juice. 

One cup of grape juice cost 2} c. 

4 cup of grape juice cost 14; c. 

In grape jelly there is the juice and sugar. The juice cost 
I; ¢. The sugar cost §c. The sugar and juice together cost 
138 


ARLINE FALKENAU 


IV 

Grape jelly can be made out of grape juice with different 
amounts of sugar. We started out to make grape jelly, anda 
question came up as to how much sugar we would use. I started 
out with } cup of juice, and then I put in 4 cup of sugar and 
let it boil to 105° C. When I had finished I had a wineglass 
full of jelly. 

I used } cup or 4 tablespoons of sugar and } cup of juice. 
A basket of grapes cost 20c., and we used only # of a basket, so 
that cost 15c. There were 14 girls and boys. And there are 
7 cups of juice in $ basket, so one cup cost 4+ of I5c., or 24c., 
and } cup would cost } of 24c., or I;;c. So the grape juice 
that I used cost I;);c. 

Sugar is 5c. a pound, and there are two cups in one pound. 
If sugar is 5c. a pound, a cup would cost } of 5c. or 2}c., and 
would cost Both would cost and Iic., or 
29%, C. 

MABEL CHAMBERLAIN 
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One day we made some jelly. The question came up as to 
how much sugar we were going to use. I used } cup of juice and 
1 cup of sugar. I boiled my jelly to 220° F. I had 4 wine- 
glass of jelly. 

A whole basket of grapes costs 20c. Three-fourths of a 
basket cost 15c. There were only 14 of us, and we used a half 
cup each. My grape juice cost 1,'; c., because a whole cup cost 
24c., and it would cost half of 2}c., which is I,,c.; and I used 
4 of a cup of sugar, which is 4 tablespoons full. My sugar cost 


§c., and my jelly cost 12% c. 
ELIZABETH JOHNSON 


VI 


We wanted to find out how much jelly we would get using 
different amounts of sugar. 

I used two tablespoons of sugar and boiled to 220° Fahrenheit. 

I got } wineglass of jelly. 

One basket of grapes cost 20c. 

4 of a basket of grapes cost I5c. 

One-half cup of grape juice cost 1}c. That is the amount 
of juice I used. 

One cup of sugar cost 2}c. 

There are 16 tablespoons in one cup. 

I used } of a cup of sugar. 

My sugar cost 

My juice cost 

My jelly cost 

Roserr Lovett 


vil 


We started out with grape jelly. 

Then the question came up whether we all used the same 
amount of sugar. 

Some had } cup of juice to } cup of sugar. 

I used } cup of juice and no sugar. I boiled it to 220° 
Fahrenheit. 


x 
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Then I took it off and let it cool, and then we studied out the 
different costs of our jelly. 

I had } of a wineglass of jelly. 

One basket of grapes cost 20c. We used } of a basket, 
which cost 15c. We had 14 people, and we used 7 cups. Each 
child had } cup of grape juice. I had } cup grape juice. 

I did not use any sugar atall. My grape juice cost 1,); cents. 

BERNICE SCHMIDT 


VIII 

I started out to make grape jelly. I made my jelly without 
any sugar. I got my jelly, and I put it on to cook. I cooked 
it until 105° C. I had 4 wineglass of jelly. 

1 basket of grapes cost 20c. 

3 of a basket cost I15c. 

My jelly cost 

I made grape jelly without any sugar. I had half a wine- 


glass of jelly. 
Sam Goss, Jr. 


Ix 

If a pound of sugar cost 5c., a cup of sugar would cost 2}c., 
and half a cup would cost 1}c. We had one basket of grapes, 
and that cost 20c.; and we used 4 of the basket; that cost I5c.; 
and for 14 people it cost 15c.; and so one cup of grape juice 
would cost 2}c., and } cup would cost 1;,c. If I did not use 
any sugar, my grape jelly would cost 1,;c. 

HELEN GRISWOLD 


SUMMARY 
I cup=16 tablespoons 


Amount of Juice 


Amount of Sugar 


Number of Glasses of 
Jelly Obtained 


Cost of Jelly 


cup 
“ 


8 tablespoons 
6 “ 


“ 


4 
2 
No sugar 


14 wineglass 
“ 


Much to the children’s surprise, they found that the more 
sugar used, the cheaper the jelly per glass. 
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VOLUNTEER FIELD AND CAMERA GROUPS IN THE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


ROBERT K. NABOURS 
School of Education 


Last fall an effort was made to have the children of the 
Elementary School become better acquainted with the outdoor 
life in the Chicago area, and to secure their help in collecting 
specimens for the Museum and the vivaria in the Museum and 
the grade rooms. Hitherto, the collections had been made and 
the vivaria maintained almost exclusively by grown persons, and 
entirely without help from the students. However interesting 
the collections were, or the life-histories grown and preserved, 
or the forms in the various vivaria, the interest shown in them 
by the students and friends of the school was so small as to be 
very discouraging. 

The effort was begun by announcing in morning exercises that 
a field trip would be made to some place the next Saturday morn- 
ing and that the students were invited; and this announcement 
was made weekly, while the weather permitted, during the school 
year. 

About seventy children and four mothers took part in these 
volunteer field trips. Most of them went more than once, and 
several were very regular. But this does not, by any means, 
represent all who helped, after it was seen that a great many 
interesting things were being brought in. No estimate can be 
made of the number of students who took interest in the vivaria, 
brought in specimens, cared for them, asked questions, but who 
could not go on the excursions because of parental objections, 
swimming- or music-lessons, or other Saturday morning engage- 
ments. There was also difficulty in having the trips properly 
announced as to time, place, and cost, as was shown by the 
frequent misunderstandings and disappointments. The number 
of volunteers ranged from three to seventeen each Saturday. 
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EXAMINING A SPECIMEN 


Photo, by Botsford Young, Seventh School Year 
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Photo, by Stuart Caldwell, Sixth School Year 
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It is impossible to describe these trips in detail. They were 
usually made to some point on a stream or pond, and as much 
in the woods as possible, and at a low cost for transportation. 
The material was collected in Mason jars, pails, lunch boxes, 
etc., and placed in the aquaria and cages on the return to the 
building. The material consisted of many plant and animal 
forms, both aquatic and terrestrial: bats, lizards, snakes, turtles, 
fish, frogs (their eggs and tadpoles), salamanders, crawfish, fairy 
shrimp, mussels, snails, and many forms of land and aquatic 
insects and their larvae. They saw on these trips several of the 
larger mammals and birds in their natural habitats: woodchucks 
and their holes, chipmunks, squirrels, muskrats and their villages 
covering acres of the marshes, and nearly all the birds common 
to this area, and several of their nests, eggs, young, and care of 
the young. Considerable attention was given to physiographic 
features, such as dunes, beaches, ravines, streams, lakes, lagoons, 
the work of the waves, running water, and ice, and a great deal 
of attention was given to climate and the weather. There was 
a tendency toward specialization on the part of several of the 
volunteers—a few studying birds almost wholly, and some, 
insects or flowers; while others preferred to explore the ponds 
and streams. 

The interest of the children in the forms found was far 
beyond expectation. They simply ran over each other in their 
eagerness to see and learn about them. It was not necessary to 
create interest, and everything was done in the most beautifully 
sincere manner. After going out into the woods and calling 
attention to a few things, or asking a few questions, or without 
saying anything, the main thing was to answer questions or 
listen to them. To appreciate the situation, it would be necessary 
for one to see them exploring some of the ponds and streams and 
woods visited. Photographs can do the scenes no justice at all. 
The sincerely inquisitive manner in which they entered upon the 
quest must be seen to be appreciated. The success in these 
quests was always surprising; nothing seemed to escape them. 
If the work had been simply to collect, they probably would have 
done as much as an equal number of grown people, or even better. 
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The co-operation in bringing in animals and caring for them, 
and the almost fellow-human sympathy, solicitation, and con- 
sideration bestowed upon them by the children, were a source of 
satisfaction and delight to every one who had the privilege of 
seeing them. Many of the students made regular daily observa- 
tions, and kept themselves well informed concerning the growth 
and habits of the various forms. Some observed pretty generally, 
while others studied only one or a few things, as, for instance, 
the doves, snails, or the development of larvae. They saw in the 
vivaria corner a good many of Nature’s operations—from the 
human-like care which the doves give their young to the horrible, 
relentless, merciless process of a snake’s swallowing a live frog; 
and they displayed many emotions—from the wildest, unbounded 
joy in the good and beautiful to fearful indignation at the rapacity 
of the snake and pity and tears for the frog. 

During the first few weeks, considerable difficulty was 
experienced in restraining the students, both elementary and 
high school, from disturbing the animals in the vivaria. It was 
not altogether through mischief that they handled them, but 
often through affection or desire to experiment. They became 
so annoying at one time that we were on the verge of reducing 
the number of animals to those that could be kept under cover. 
The situation was dicussed with the students who were bringing 
in and caring for the material, and each one agreed to make 
every effort possible to prevent the necessity of doing this by 
watching the vivaria and speaking to or reporting everybody 
who wrongly handled any of the forms, or disturbed things in any 
way. For many days everyone who was seen to be observing in 
the corner was asked to enlist in this work. Everyone was 
assured that he had a responsibility in the matter, and that it was 
not sufficient for one to refrain from disturbing the animals 
himself, but that he should restrain others, also. There were 
several who readily agreed, and others who were not decided, while 
still others freely argued that as long as they kept hands off no 
responsibility was attached to them. So there were many oppor- 
tunities for discussing with them in terms of things immediately 
concerning all of us a very vexing moral question—a question 
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which appears to branch out into a good many relations. The 
discussions nearly always turned to one’s duty when he knows of 
graft or other violations of the law in business, labor, or politics. 
For instance, if one should see another student chasing a young 
alligator or frog around the aquarium with a stick which would 
pobably result in the death of the animal and therefore deprive 
those who captured it and others of the satisfaction and pleasure 
of observing it, and took no part in it himself, he was under no 
obligation to restrain the student or report his conduct. When 
the covering was torn from a pipe in the hall of the school build- 
ing, making an unsightly condition, a boy acknowledged he knew 
who did it, but did not feel it to be his duty to disclose the per- 
petrator’s names. The majority of a group of high-school boys 
saw no reason why they should call a contractor to account for 
placing flimsy material in a building and thereby making it 
dangerous, unless they expected to inhabit or use the building 
themselves. The discussions which brought out these points 
usually came about through somebody's being caught in the act or 
reported as disturbing the arrangements in the vivaria. How- 
ever unsocial some of the views were, the questions were given 
surprisingly serious consideration throughout. The matter must 
have been gone over with more than a hundred students, individu- 
ally and collectively, and, although it required a great deal of 
time, the results amply repaid us in the good to the vivaria, and 
in getting into touch with the ideas of the students and in secur- 
ing their sympathy for the work. Although the Museum was 
without an attendant for hours at a time during the last two 
months of the year, and many students came and went—there 
were always from one to twenty-five—nothing was seriously 
disturbed. | 

The last was the climax to the volunteer field trips. Three 
mothers and eight children went, and it was the best of the year 
in the exploration of the stream and woods, and all of them 
apparently enjoyed it immensely. It would help the field work 
immeasurably if one or more of the parents would go on each 
trip, and in most cases they would enjoy it as much as the 
children. 
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The elementary school had the greater number of interested 
field-workers, but the number probably would have been only a 
very little greater had the same invitation been extended to the 
students of the high school. It is to be regretted that exact data 
were not kept showing how many high-school] students took part, 
but a considerable number did. A few of them, with the permis- 
sion of their dean, spent their study hours in the Museum and 
gave effective help in keeping order and protecting the animals. 
Several useful additions to the vivaria and preserved specimens 
were made by high-school pupils, and during the recess periods 
they visited the Museum in nearly as large numbers as the ele- 
mentary pupils, and were apparently fully as deeply interested. 
It was impossible to observe any lines drawn between grades in 
this work—where the elementary ended and the high-school 
began. 

In connection with the field club, and working hand in hand 
with it, there was a photography group, and several pupils 
belonged to both. In this work the enthusiasm was all that could 
be desired and considerable good work was done. From the 
time we started to the photography room till the last print was 
put in to wash there was a high state of tension. They appeared 
to be on edge in this more than in anything else. Although a 
few of them had great difficulty and accomplished very little, it 
was found at the end of the session that they were far from being 
discouraged. Several did extra work, so far as they could be 
accommodated, and a few went to great trouble to equip outfits 
for continuing it in their homes or wherever they expected to 
spend the summer. It would be hard to find anything which 
brings out the native resources of a student so much as an interest 
in photography. 

While the group was for the most part mainly engaged in 
learning the technique of developing and printing, it made 
several interesting photographic records of field trips, social 
affairs, and other events in the school life. A good many records 
of the handwork, and changes in the garden and on the grounds 
and in the parks from winter to summer, were made. The chil- 
dren made lantern-slides of these records and showed them to 
the whole school in the morning exercises. 
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Through means of the vivaria, field trips, and especially the 
camera work, there was a limited opportunity for putting to 
practical test the theory that the common branches, reading, writ- 
ing, etc., may be taught well, when there is need for them, to 
help in giving expression to ideas or work about which, in the 
opinion of the student, the community should know. On two 
occasions when we were to show lantern-slides in the morning 
exercises, boys handed in papers indicating what they were 
to say. The spelling and composition in two of the papers were 
especally bad. The boys were told that the papers must be im- 
proved before being read to others. In the one case, it was written 
twice, and in the other, three times, with great improvement each 
time. The last ones were passable, and as the time was short 
they were allowed to use them. It appeared from the eagerness 
and persistency with which these boys worked on their papers 
that a great force could be brought to bear on them could motives 
of this kind be kept before them. They were interested in and 
knew something which they were legitimately sure the other 
members of the school wanted to hear. 
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RAISIN NOUVEAU 
Melody by Ninth School Year French Class, University Elementary School 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The only kind of activity that has any educational value 
is that which yields a tangible result in some worthy product. 
The ordinary distinction drawn between the activity 
of play and the activity of work has neither mean- 
ing nor value in terms of growth. Both play and 
work may be good or bad, educative or otherwise; that depends 
alone upon the motive. The infallible test is found in the char- 
acter of the output; it is a measure that anyone may apply with 
ease and directness when education is conceived to be a concern 
of the familiar things of life. 

An educational activity, therefore, is one which expresses 
itself through some helpful work. This is not a machine-made 
definition—it depends upon the nature of things. 
It is rooted in the fact that every child is a born 
worker and a lover of work. To work, to do things, 
to bring about results, useful and beautiful, is just as natural 
as it is for him to breathe the air. There are no lazy children 
—naturally. Catch them young and treat them right, and they 
are all workers and lovers of work. A lazy boy is merely either 
one who is sick, or one who does not like to do something 
which a “grown-up” thinks he should do; his indisposition, if 
not a matter for the physician, should be placed to his credit. 
A big boy came to my office one day who was too lazy, the 
teacher said, to be allowed to remain in school. I asked him 
what he would like to do if he were left entirely free to choose, 
and he replied: “I would quit school and go to work!” I 
thanked him—inwardly—for his criticism, over which I have 
since deeply pondered. Doubtless the “work” which this boy 
would be able to pick up in the streets would be as little to his 
taste as were the tasks left behind in the school. For the average 
employer rarely considers the soul-life of the employed. So 
between the teachers who do not know enough and the business 
men who do not care enough the lazy boys are easily turned 
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into the path of the transgressor. Laziness is the merciful inven- 
tion of nature, whereby she holds them for a time at the parting 
of the ways, and enables them, during this period of wavering, 
to escape the stupidity of the schools on the one hand, and the 
heart-breaking conditions of business on the other. 

It was a bad day for education when it got itself placed 
over against work; when it made work a penalty for the stupid 


Education and a punishment for the perverse who would not 
vs. become “educated’’-—and education is just finding 
Work out its colossal blunder. Figures from the fourth 


grade up show that, when it is solely a question of school or 
work, it is work that wins the contest, hands down. Of the 
hosts that enter the primary grade, practically all the children 
of all the people, by far too small a per cent. finish the eighth 
year; of these a still lesser per cent. go to the high school, and 
beyond this there is scarcely more than a negligible minority. 
This absorption of child-life by the world’s work all takes place 
in the face of modern educational theory, our advanced views 
of culture, our legal enactments, and the truant officer! 

The forsakenness of the schools is due in part to the bread- 
winning necessities of the family; but the deepest cause lies in 
the attitude of the pupils toward what the schools 
now offer them. The children themselves are the 
most persistent enemies of the child-labor law. 
They all seem to have it reckoned up by the almanac just when 
they will be permitted to get a real job. That day is a prouder one 
and probably more significant to the boy than the one that gives 
him a vote. To gratify his ambition for accomplishment, he 
gladly leaves school to subject himself to long hours and often 
to much physical discomfort, in order that he may bring forth 
something tangible as the result of his own hand and brain. Of 
course, in the majority of cases he is grossly self-deceived and 
buncoed. Neither the school nor the home has given him any 
adequate opportunity to learn what his real earning power is, 
and neither has taught him how this compares with the actual 
cost of self-maintenance. He is apt, therefore, to overestimate 
the one and to underestimate the other—he is self-deceived. He 
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has more than even chances of finding a place with a man who 
wants to extract more gold from wood and stone and iron and 
dry goods and groceries than nature has put into them, and he 
therefore tries to make up the deficit out of the boy. The latter, 
discovering the bunco, suddenly loses his taste for work and 
begins to reflect upon the fairy-stories which he heard while in 
school about benevolent old gentlemen who kindly give nice 
honest boys a chance to begin at the bottom—carefully conceal- 
ing the conditions, however, which necessarily keep them there. 
The fable of the frog in the well which climbed up two feet in 
the daytime and slipped back three feet at night seems to point 
his own destiny, and the stammering schoolboy’s conclusion as to 
where that frog was bound to land in less than a week no longer 
seems so funny. 

The situation is scarcely improving. Better schoolhouses and 
equipment, more skilful teachers, and higher ideals have the 
same unequal struggle as of old, because the allurements of active 
life have, pari passu, also grown more numerous and tempting. 
The schools of the period offer little help in the solution of the 
child-labor problem, because they fail to recognize adequately the 
child’s desire to work. On the contrary, they do much to thwart 
his love for it and thereby to transform him into a non-educable 
being. 

The question above all others is this: Shall we permit the 
children to be driven by their irresistible instincts into the 
world of labor, immature and unprepared, where 
they will grow up under the starving and stultifying 
circumstances of the store, the factory, and the 
sweat-shop; or shall the school system be overhauled 
so that the inborn love of work may be gratified and fostered 
under normal and healthful conditions? To this there would 
seem to be but one answer: if work the children must, and, as the 
facts show, work they will, it is for the schools to provide the 
opportunities for it to be done under the highest educative con- 
ditions. The provisions for industrial occupations in the schools 
should be entirely comparable with the practical advantages of 
those found in the community at large which now lure the 
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children to disappointment and despair, and infinitely above them 
in their influence for good upon physical, mental, and moral 
growth. In such an educational process all industrial reforms 
must have their roots. 

It is difficult for people, generally, to understand that labor 
has anything to do with education; it is merely a means to a 
Educated Men livelihood—a source of income—a road to money 

vs. and wealth. Those who favor trade schools usually 
Laborers have in mind the /aborer and not the educated 
man. Manual training has been fought for a generation because 
people have feared it would turn out workers instead of thinkers! 
Scientific and technical schools with their laboratories and shops 
have done something to dispel the illusion—although the S.B. 
degree is still hardly considered to be on the same scholastic level 
with its aristocratic neighbor A.B. A generation or two ago there 
were thought to be no educated men outside of the “three 
learned professions ;’> now we know there are legions of them. 
The conviction is growing slowly that there is a relation between 
labor and education, and in another generation we shall believe 
that they are inseparable. We shall have not only education for 
labor, but also labor for education. 

Labor as a means of education is rather a new idea, but it is 
a sound one. It may be, or it may not be, necessary for children 

; to help support the family, but they should always 
Education by . 
Self- Support have a chance to do something to support themselves, 
and the school should furnish, in part, the means. 
At no stage should education be wholly divorced from the question 
of self-support. Curiously enough, the validity of this principle 
has been established only in the best reform institutions and with 
the wayward class of children, most of whom have utterly repu- 
diated the ordinary type of schools. We must put the occupa- 
tions in the schools on such a footing that the children through 
their industrial and artistic instincts and ability may gradually 
acquire a correct notion of their own earning power. If the work 
of their hands and brains is educative, then it has an objective 
value also, either in the school, the home, or the open market; 
and it is due the pupils that this value should be distinctly set over 
to their credit in terms of self-support. It should be done in such 
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a way that the children themselves will fully understand, 
appreciate, and prize the worth of their own work. The 
occupations which should at first engage the children in school 


Essential are those concerned in the establishment and the 
School maintenance of the ideal home. The human home, 
Industries so infinitely removed from the lair, is the very 


highest achievment of evolution. Individual worth, community 
life, and national welfare in a democracy will be forever deter- 
mined by the qualities bred into personal character by the com- 
mon home. Domestic economy, with its allied sciences and crafts, 
and the arts, and their relation to nature and history, must 
become more and more the dominant factors in early education ; 
first, because the artistic and industrial instincts in childhood 
are commanding ones, and, second, because early and prolonged 
practical training in such subjects is essential to the upbuilding 
and the integrity of the home. The virtues of family life can 
never be overmagnified, can never be too deeply impressed upon 
the minds of the children. In these fundamental occupations 
the boys and girls should participate equally through- 
out the period of elementary and secondary instruc- 
tion. The strong tendency at present to consider 
the home-making side of life, in schoo] and out of it, a matter 
for the girls alone is entirely wrong. A home of the right type 
is an impossibility unless the husband and wife are both prac- 
tically acquainted with the details of its make-up and equally 
intelligent as to its mission. The boys, therefore, should scrub 
and bake and brew as a matter of daily routine, and as a matter 
of course, until they know better than they know anything else 
what it takes to make a home and what their duties are in the 
making. Home-making depends upon the character of the 
woman; it hangs no less upon the character of the man; with 
either alone it is a lonesome and hopeless task. 

How shall we keep the boys off the street? Let them scrub 
the front steps and back porch, sweep the rooms, take care of 
the furnace, care for a garden be it ever so small, 
keep chickens, sew on buttons, trim the lamps, 
mow the lawn; give them a work-bench in the base- 
ment and elect them tinkers-in-chief to the household, and on 
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Saturdays let them earn their shoes as errand boys for druggist 
or grocer. There is plenty of time for all this besides an hour 
or so for play each day, and a half holiday, too, on Saturday. 
A boy with less work or more free time than this will find it 
hard to keep clear of trouble. 

What “home work” should the schools require of children? 
Let them help get breakfast, wash the dishes, dust the furniture, 
put cupboards and drawers to rights, make the beds 
and keep their rooms spick and span; let them 
talk over a few of the things that interest them in 
school, that they may start into the day’s work with something 
of a purpose which the school can help them realize. It is only 
when we attain such vigorous action and reaction between the 
home and school that the educational process will become 
identical with the process of living. 


Home Work 
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Melodic Music Series. By Freperick H. Riptey, Principal of the Longfellow 
School, Boston, and THomas Tapper, Lecturer on Music at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art of the City of New York. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Co. Cloth, 8vo. 


This four-book’ course presents a graded collection of well-chosen songs, 
accompanied by a modicum of brief exercises. It carries the work through the 
grades, ending with three- and four-part selections. 

The material is collected from the works of classical composers, from the 
folk-music of various countries, and includes also original compositions of well- 
known modern writers, as Margaret Ruthven Lang, Jessie L. Gaynor, W. W. 
Gilchrist, and others. The authors have evidently the courage of modern 
pedagogic convictions, that the preservation of the child’s interest in the subject 
is of first importance. But few exercises are given, and these show concisely— 
sometimes in a couple of measures—the vital point to be mastered. Its elabora- 
tion is given in the song-form. The scale, its individual tones, intervals, 
measure, time-symbols, the minor mode, chromatics, rhythm, phrasing, two- 
and three-part singing, are introduced in turn with a skilfully brief exercise 
for drill, while emphasis is laid upon the song which illustrates the point under 
discussion. 

The plan of the series is new and commendable and should be a boon to the 
inexperienced teacher. 

M. R. Kern 


The Mind and Its Education. By Grorce Hersert Betts. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co., 1906. Pp. xiiit265. 

This book is especially suited to teachers who, independent of an instructor 
or class, wish to pursue an introductory course in psychology and its application 
to educational problems. The book reflects standard and commonly accepted 
positions of contemporary psychology. Novelty characterizes not the subject- 
matter, but in a measure the treatment, which is at times so direct and personal 
that the reader is in a fair way of forming the pleasing illusion that the author 
is speaking directly to him. The style of the book is clear and attractive, 
remarkably free from burdensome technicalities, and abounding in illustrations 
that illustrate. The beginner in psychology, especially if he is undertaking a 
study of it by himself, could hardly find a book better suited to his needs, a more 
admirable crystallization of scientific doctrine and common sense. 
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Natural Reading: Primer and Manual of Instruction. By Lew A. Batti 
Cloth, 12mo. 
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edited by Epirn F. Kunz. Cloth, 16mo. Pp. 211. Illustrated. $0.40. 
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The Culture Readers. By Etten E. Kenyon. Edited by Epiru A. Scort. 
Cloth, Pp. 144. 
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Graded Spelling Books for City Schools. By W. J. Moran and C, H. Bretsrorp. 
Books I-VII. Paper. 
Geography Primer. By O. P. Cornman and O. Gerson. Cloth. 
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Carnegie, Mark Twain, Brander Matthews, and other distinguished men. 
Paper. Pp. 96. 
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